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By referring to page 30°, December No., our friends will see how Mr. Hill, in 1875, was obliged aa 

to feed his bees about 2,390 Ibs.-of sugar and honey, without vetting any surplus at all, and how . 

he, in 1876, got an average of 45 ibs. of beautiful comb honey, and 75 Ibs. extracted, frem his \ % 

whole 84 colonies, besides increasing them to 102. His mode of wintering will be found in hard 

this, and the December No. On pogo 286, November No., Mr. Muth speaks of the quality of rf 

the honey; it seems * ram) he popular section box. Friend OU. sends us an ex- 18 

planatory letter which will be focnd over the leaf, ia 
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The house on the left was formerly a dwelling, but is now used for a honey house and storing combe. 
The one in front was built for wintering nuciei with surolus queens, but as I can not successfully winter in- 


‘loors LT gave it up. 
the sun to shine in, bat was not entirely successiul. 
Uthat each helps to maintain the heat. I have now 17 


Fiod ene sosed a rough ground plan; it is on a seale of 1-16 inch to the foot. 


The otber house was built last year, for the same purpose, having a glass front to allow 


The nuciei are in a long box with division boards, so 
in it, but not in as good condition - I like. 
The line running from the 


corner of the honey house is a high, tight, board fence; the curved line is a wind-breaker made of corn fud- 


der for Winter, and taken away in summer. 
nudes are ail 6 feet 8 inches. 


The dots show where trees stand ; there are other small ones not marked, 


The avenue next the fence is 4 feet 8 inehes: the other 6 ave- 
The hives are 4 feet apart from center to center, ond 2 feet 6 inches between. 


No. Lis a larger hive containing 


2 swarms with 8 trames each; No. 2 is the long idea hive, which I cad the great A, and eontains 3 swarms with 


7 frames each ; 
side measure; No. 4 is a floor for feeding meal. 
The representation of the hives in the eut is good. 


No’s. 3 are all doubvie nuciei that | am trying tv winter, wilh 5 frames each—frames 5 by 7} in- 


Ihave thin boards 5 inches wide, eut with the prop- 


er bevel to fit, from the bottom of portico to reach close to holes in the front of the hives, to help the bees at 
all Limes to reach the entranct easily, as it is hard for them to craw! up the side of the hive, especially when 


the weather is cold and they are a little chilled, 
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TuHIs 29th day of December, 1876. we are rejoicing to 


° ‘find that we have 942 subscribers to start the New Year 


| with. May the kind Father above grant us health, 
Strength, wisdom and diseretion, in our efforts to return : 
| you a full equivalent for your money. 


Averill Chemical Paint. 
|THE ONLY RELIABLE. 
MOST BEAUTIFUL. 
1 MOST ECONOMICAL. 
MOST DURABLE. P 
Requires no oil thinner or drier, 
Requires no waste of time in mixing, 
Has stood eight years’ criticisms 
With yearly increased popularity 
j And yearly increased sales. 
| Is sold by the gallon only, in packages of from 1 to 
| £0 gallons each, in Purest White and any Color or 





7) Tint desired. 
‘| Address, for sample card of colors and price list, 


Averill Chemical Paint Co., 
Otlice and Factory 132 & 134 East River Street, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO, 6-6-°77 
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CHAFF AS A REMEDY FOR SPRING | 
DWINDLING, 





*¢ HOPE encugh has been said in relation to win- 
{ tering bees packed in chaff to induce every rea- 
der of GLEANINGS who has not a good winter- 
ing houce to give it a trial with a few hives this | 
winter, and report the result next spring. And now | 
a few words to those who have good wintering | 

houses or cellars, where they always winter bees 
suceessfully. Next spring when you take your bees | 
from their winter quarters, select two or three good 
fair average size colonies, with honey and pollen | 
cuflicient to last them till they can obtain a supply 

from natural sources, set them in boxes enough lar- 
ger than the hive to afford a space of about three | 
inches between the hive and box cn all sides and 
over the top of the hive, and atter arranging a pass- 
age for the bees so that they can go out and in as | 
they choose when the box is filled, fill the space 
and pack it snugly with dry chaff and leave them 
there unmolested, undisturbed, until after fruit blos- 
soms, or until freezing nights are past. Now select 
an equal number of colonies as nearly equal as pos- 
sible in size, and set them on their summer stands 
without protection, and after doing all that you can 
from the time they are set out till the Jatter part of 
May or first of June to build them up, make strong 
stocks of them by stimulative feeding, spreading the | 
brood combs apart and putting empty combs between 
‘hem, contracting the hive with a division board to | 
suit the size of the swarm, notice the difference | 
hetween them and those that you packed in chaff. 
{' it does not convince you that “springing” vith 
| 


packed in chaff will pay, while spring fussing with 
becs will not pay, your experience will be different 
from What mine has been. 

[am uct very particular about the kind of chaff | 
(, but after having tried wheat, oat, buckwheat 
ind clover, I prefer the first named, as it does not get 
Wet or Camp as easily either from rains or by damp- | 
ess from the cluster of bees. J. UH. TOWNLEY. 
Jackson, Michigan, 
seine anaes: deli | 

SECTIONS, FOUNDATION, COMB HON- 
EY, ETC, | 

SVfOW this is my club an il propose to add to itda- | 
if ring the year, so “set ‘er down.” I have put 
away 33 stands of bees in the cellar in prime or- 
er: itis less trouble than to dig a pit, and if done | 
light I think fit is as good. “Hans” has his in a root 
house; it would be a good place if he did not have to 
‘in every day for roots. | 


Published Monthly. 


(TERMS: $1.00 Per Annum in Ad- 
vance; 3 Copies for $2.505 5 for $3.75; 
1873. 10 or more, 0c. each. Single Number 10c,. 
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My report is, from 22 stocks in spring 1.2°( lbs. ex- 


| tracted honey, 11 new stocks in hand and two ou! 


in the woods somewhere. Only 3 days good clover 
honey weather, and 14 days good fall honey. I never 


' douvt big honey stories if I am assured they have x 


long spell of continuous honey flow. 

Now about your sections and our fdn. T suppos 
you thought you had got ahead of me by sending me 
gratis a pound of fdn. to replace that which 
kinked so badly. We want you to understand tbat the 
fdn. was our experiment as wel) as yours, and nothing 
remains to be made good, so here’s your 75 cents for it. 
All I complained of was that you sent by express in 
stead of freight as we ordered. 


We do not like the hoop arrangement for surplus 


| boxes as they are too cold nights. We finally succeed- 


ed in getting M4 sections out of 30 filled. 
We took premiums at two fairs, and were beaten 


at one. Our honey was dark and although all ad- 
} 


mitted the package to be superior, the premium was 
given in one instance to some superb honey in : 


' glass box, as it should have been. At the other two 


fairs we had dark honey to compete with, and beat 
other packages, however fancy, all hollow. 

We have decided for ourselves, and “uur bees,” 
mind you, that natural comb is better than fda: 
that the sections should be of a size to fit inside ot 
a Langstroth frame—6 in a frame; that the tia sep- 


| arators have more objectionable features than use 


ful oues, chief one being the distances between 
combs, two spaces, one each side of the tin, and 


| difficulty of handling sections when waxed in; that 


comb built on fdn. has a hard core, and does not 
melt in the mouih as does natural comb, when nice. 


The problem for you to solve is, to make fdn. se 


| delicate that it cannot be told from nice, new, nat- 


ural comb; and for us to solve, is how to get them 
filled of a uniform thickness, with not more than 4 
inch between surfaces after tinished. 

We cannot get our bees to produce natural com! 
to fill sections as Doolittle does, except when honey 
is coming in rapidly; then it is too expensive. So 
we intend to use fdn. if we can. To make if a suc- 
cess the sections must be kept warm night as wel 
as day. 

Novice, your chaff hobby is the most sensible on 


} you ride. We hope you will make it asuecess. We 
| hope you will add a naught to 1.842 this year, in 
stead of tumbling, as you fear. 
Our honey went off like hot cakes at 15 cents for 
clover and 12% for fall honey, 
Wyoming, Iowa Co., Wisconsin, 


R. L. JOINER. 
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SILVER HULL BUCK WHEAT. 


BY i AST yeir I sowed two bushels of buckwheat on two 

) 2eres and got 50 bushels. Last spring I sent money 

’ to Gregory for four Ibs., thinking his kind might be 
nicer than mine, but it was a little darker than my kind. 
1 sowed four Ibs. of each kind July 10th. It was so dry 
for about four weeks that it did not sprout at all and a 
frost eumght it before it was all ripe; from the four Ibs. 
from Grezory, I got 24% bushels and from my + lbs. I got 
’'¢ busheis. 

{From Gregory’s seed catalogue } 

Sirver-Hevit Buckwueat. A new variety offered as 
tn improvement on the common Buckwheat. The grai2 
13 of ares color, while the corners are much less promi- 
nent and the husk is thinner, thus saving fifteen per cent. 
of waste in the process of manufacturing. Messrs. Platt 
«& Burnes, proprietors of Buckwheat Mills, certify, “We 
record the Silver-Hulled Buckwheat as the best we have 
ever seen, and should judge it will make from three to 
tive Ibs. more of flour and of better quality per measured 
bushel than the ordinary buckwheat.” 

Friend K, sends the following clipped from 
a newspaper, 

Buckwuneat.—The buckwheat crop throughout this 
county was last week housed, and we learn that in the 
upper townships it was a very good one. Though some- 
what scant in straw in some placs, it was nevertheless 
large in yield—never better. There are two kinds of 
buckwheat that are now being cultivated—the one known 
4s the common brown shell variety, old as the nation its- 
self, and the other an improved kind called the “silver 
hull,” because of the color of its exterior shell when fully 
ripe. This latter is an extraordinarily large yielder, good 
sized and hefty in the grain, and from eight to ten days 
Carlier than the old kind. Our valued friend C. H. Fos- 
ter, of Lynn, we learn has this year realized 55 bushels 
of the “Silver Hull” variety from a very small tract of 
land planted with it. 

He adds: 

Mr. Foster got a half bushel from me last spring and 
xot from it £5 bushels. D. N. KERN. 

Shimersville, Lehizh Co., Pa. Oct. 23d. 1876. 

—> 06 ——— - 
WILD BERGAMOT, SORGHUM MILLS, 
LOTS OF HONEY, ETC, 


see SLL. friend Novice, I was taken sick with fever 
vd on 5th of September and have been unable to 
“™ opena hive since. ‘Tis only during the past 
week that [ have really begun to feel like being able to do 
something. I got friends Cramer and K+ Hogg of Oneida, 
ill. to go to the river (in September) and take ofi my box 
honey and extract. They extracted 790 lbs. Taking 
the season through it was a good one for honey, though a 
little too wet during white clover bloom for a heavy 
sield. I had 42 stocks to bezin with in the spring; 20 of 
them [ caleulated would be able to work in boxes, the 
bilanes I thought would be able to get themselves in 
-hape by fall. 
Last fall a Sorzhum factory thinned them out rapidly, 
though I did not know the eause til in the winter, when 


| an experiment in the South. 
| going to take better than boxes. 


no time to extract) so you can see my summ2r’s work paid 
me very well, Over 4000 lbs. of honey, average price 
20c. $800 ; 88 new swarms $10. each, 8880. Total $1680, 

Mr. N. Jarvis who has an apiary a few hundred yards 
from ours at the river, had 88 stocks in good condition 
last spring ; increased to 108 and took about 3000. Ibs. of 
box honey, which he sold at the low price of 16¢c. per lb. 
In ‘72 he had but 5 stocks. ‘In the meantime he has sold 
about $200. in bees besides lots of honey, and now has 
over 100 stocks fur next spring’s work. Who says bees 
won't pay in a good loc. lity? He has his bees stowed 
away inacave in the sand. I suppose Hollingsworih’s 
and mine are being put in to-day —200 in one cave dug out 
of the sand. 

During the summer I had 236 stocks to handle. I did 
all the work, except in my a»sence other parties hived 
the swarms. The apiaries are over 20 miles apart. You 
ean rest assured that I had seareely a moment’s rest all 
summer. C. O. Perrine was here a few days ago on his 
way South, he interds sowing 100 Ibs. of sweet clover as 
I believe the sections are 
I notice the demand in 
Chicago is for “honey in small packuzes of 1 and 2 Ibs. 
No demand for large prek ages.” T. G. McGaw. 

Monmouth. Hs. Nov. 29th. 1876. 

Where sorghum mills are visited by the 
bees as in the case mentioned, we would 
advise the bee-keeper’s going to the expense otf 





making a cheap cloth covaring, as we do for 
!our cider mill. The bees very soon get over 
\the habit, and give up trying to get to the 
dangerous sweets. This wild bergamot is cer- 
tainly an item worthy of consideration, and if 
friend M. will send us a sample of it, we will 
tell you all just what it is like, with all the 
pleasure in the world. 
SURPLUS HONEY IN FULL SIZED FRAMES. 
You say friend M. you’ had no_ time 
to extract; suppose you had lifted out 
full combs, and put empty ones in their 
places, providing each hive with an upper sto- 
ry, how much more labor would it have re- 
quired than boxes? Not as much labor or 
expense, as the cheapest kind of boxes, and 
then when the season was over you could have 
extracted at your leisure, or could have sold it 
in the comb, whichever would have paid 
best. We have tried this latter plan, and are 
inclined to think there is no easier way in the 
world of getting honey out of the hives, and 
away from the bees. The great trouble is that 
these 6 or 8 Ib, frames are too large to retail to 
good advantage. Now why can we not put 
sections inside them, as does friend Rice, and 
go on our way rejoicing? Who will tell? 
— +o. 
VARIOUS SUBJECTS, 
ma EAR NOVICE:-—I have been conning over this 
|) year’s No’s of GLEANINGS and was strack by 
the amount of space given to the wintering and 


’ springing of bees; this is my apology for this com- 
aman svid to me, that he felt “mizhiy sorry” for me as munication. 

they killed my bees by the thousand as they flew into the 
hot steam. This fall not a dozen bees could be seen 
there. A‘ the river I had 62 hives on shares, half in good 
condition, the balance medium. They increased to 150, 
“iving 88 increase saved, besides 20 probably, that left for 
lows or the Islands. They gave box honey 2500, of ex- 
tracted 790. This honey was all gathered from Wild 
Bergamot which blooms from July 20ih to September. 
i got the half cf the above at my home apiary. I had 43 
uew swarms. and about 2509 Vos, of box honey (I had 
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HOW TO WINTER, 

In the outset, let me say that I have never lost a 
stock in wintering or springing. Whether it is owing 
to the management, care, or way of preparing for 
winter, | will leave it for your readers to judge. 

I prepare my hives for wintering ‘early—don’t wait 
until cold weather comes. Mo3t of them are made to 
use side boxes as well as top, and of course when the 
boxes are removed and contracting boards in place, it 
gives achance lo stull the sides and top with fine cut 
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straw or dry leaves, six inches thick. This year 1! 
have thrown away contracting boards altogether for | 
wintering purposes and have made mats of unbroken 
rye straw. I place mats at the sides, fitting and press- 
ing them in close and tight, then by making the top 
mat a little larger than to cover the frames,bending the 
ends of top mat down over the tops of side mats, I 
have aimost a straw hive—have filled in with straw as 
pefore. I place them in this condition in the cellar 
which is large, dry and dark, about the 20th of Nov., 
after they have had a good fly—set them two feet 
from the ground—removing covers and opening en- 
trances about the same as in summer. I take them 
out about the 10th of March if the weather is suitable, 
and never have returned them again to the cellar. 
Now mark. I let this packing remain uztil time fo | 
put on boxes, and it seems to me this is one of the | 
main uses of packing. The result with me has been 
hives just boiling over with bright, strong, healthy 
bees, ready for the harvest when it should come. 
WHEN TO PUT ON BOXES, 

I see the above question is often asked. This ‘no 
fellow can find out” as an invariable rule. It is a 
matter of judgment. subject to certain conditions. I 
see the question answered, “when the hive is full of 
honey.” According to my ideas, that is alittle too 
late, friend Novice. With the hive full of bees and ap- 
ple blossoms out, put on top boxes and perhaps boxes 
on one side. This season for instance, I put boxes on | 
with the avove conditions and the consequence was, I 
had my boxes half full of nice new comb and honey, | 
before the wild crab-apple and wild plum were gone, 
to say nothing of our orchard blossoms. 

APPLE BLOSSOM HONEY, HOW TO UTILIZE IT. 

The honey obtained is scarcely merchantable, but 
the beauty of it is, the bees will use it out of the boxes | 
to raise young bees, and so have the combs in boxes 
all ready prepared for the white clover harvest. Now | 
ifthe above conditions, or something like them do! 
not exist, don’t be in a hurry to put on boxes, would 
be my advice. So after all, we can but say it is a mat- 
ter of judgment subject to certaiu conditions, and | 


leave it. 
TOO MUCH HONEY, JUST ENOUGH. 


I see questions asked and instructions given in al- 
most every bee journal as to what should be the con- 
dition ot stocks when prepared for winter. Almost 
all advise “if the hive is too full of honey extract 
it from at least two combs in the center,” &c. So 
would Lif I ever found such a one; but I never did 
when the stock was in a normal condition. A weak 
swarm of bees no bee-man can afford to winter ;— 
double them up. If there is one thing more than an- 
other in bee culture that I believe in, it is strong 
stocks; and anything that will bring about such a con- | 
dition of things will lead to success. How much 
pumping out does such a swarm need after setting out 
from the close of the honey season until the last of 
November? Not much! That hive ffll of honey and 
bees, well packed and put in the cellar, will come out | 
in the spring with some 10 or 15 lbs. less in stores, 
strong in numbers, little or no dwindling if the pack- 
ing remains, plenty of stores to keep up breeding, and | 
will be fully ready for the honey harvest when it shall | | 








come. R. H. MELLEN, Amboy, Dec. 8, 1576. 
We heartily endorse all the above. 


FROM DOULITTLE ONCE MORE. 


T PAN GLEANINGS : —Its at any time you think we 

"3 ave taking too much liberty in criticism of matter 
found on your pages please give us a gentle hint, | 

and we will do xo no mare. On nage 206 we find that the | 


BEES, HOW LONG DO THEY LIVE ? 
average life of a worker bee during the summer season is 
but 30 days, and as Novice does not say otherwise we tak: 
it for granted he believes this to be a fact. One experi- 
ment however will convince him or any apiarian that the 
average life of the worker is 45 days or one-third mor 
than given above. Take a black stock for instance the 


10th of June and introduce an Italian queen so that she 


shall commence laying on that day. In 21 days the last 
black bee will have hatched, and at the end of 45 days 
from the time the last black bee emerged from the cell 
no black bees can be found in the colony. At 40 days 
plenty of them can be seen and but very few the 44th. 
And right here I would say that at 15 days from the tim: 


the first Italian hatches if they are at work in boxes we 


will see none but black bees going in and out at the en- 
trance, while those in the boxes will be all Italians, show- 
ing conclusively that the bees that gather honey are not 
the ones that put it in the boxes. Again, we find on the 
next page that a worker may live six months if wintered 
in the most successful way, while experiment will show 
that they will live 8 months. For instance, we have in- 
troduced Italian queens to black stocks the middle of Sep 
and have had many black bees in said stocks the first o 
June of the next year. Italians are said to live longe 
than black bees, but I have never conducted any experi- 
ments on that point. 

We cannot agree with those who think the Italians wil 
not enter boxes as readily as black bees, or that they wil 
not go to the top of the box to commence work, for al 
our experiments and practical experience go to the con- 


| trary. Our Italians not only average more honey in thx 


box, but are at least 10 lbs. shead in stores when winte: 
comes. That the Italian bee is any larger, or has any 
longer tongue than the black bee we could never see, but 
they are far more industrious ; toiling and persevering for 
that which the black bee does not think worthy of notice 
For instance, a number of years ago, when we had 15 col- 
onies of blacks to 3 of Italians, we put a little sugar ink 
some maple sap and started the bees with honey; the) 
came in about the ratio given above, but as soon as the 
honey was gone the black bees quit, while the Italian~ 
carried off the whole. So we have repeatedly found that 
while the black bees and poor hybrids were starving, the 
Italians would make a small gain every day. 
SWARMING, NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL. 

We wish we could agree with A. J. Cook in regard t 
natural swarming but we cannot, for we have made arti- 
ficial swarms by all the different ways given and have 
come to the conelusion that in no way can an artificia! 
swarm be made, that will work for the first few days 
equal to a natural one. A natural swarm has the wax al- 
ready secreted before it leaves the parent hive for a stari 


| in its new home, and will build more comb in the first 2: 
| hours than an artificial one will make in the first 60; also 


the natural swarm has the right proportion of bees of al! 
ages for nurse bees, wax workers, gatherers, &c. As for 
each hive having a laying queen, one can be introduced to 
the old stock as soon as it swarms, thus providing them 
with a laying queen at once ; but such a stock will hardly 
compare with one that raises its own queen, if they are 
not allowed to swarm the second time. There is an um- 
petus about both new and old stocks by nature’s course: 
that cannot be given by any artificial means. 
QUEENS, HOW MANY EGGS SHOULD THEY LAY ? 

In the Bee World for Nov. we notice that H. Al- 
| ley, of Wenham, Mass., says: *‘A good, prolific queen 
| say one that will lay one hundred thousand eggs ina year, 
will play out in two years.” Now let us look a moment. 
We give the smallest brood capacity for a hive, of any api- 
arian in America,—about 800 square inches. This is kept 
filled with brood from the first of June to the middle of 
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Angust, or 75 days, As there are 50 cells to every square 
ach of comb, the queen must lay 40,000 every 21 days, or 
12.860 in ihe 75 days. Now all good colonies will have 
wood by Christmas, and by taking the average increase 
f eges laid from then to the first of June, and from the 
uiddle of August to the time of ceasing to lay, which is 
‘bout the first of Oct. with us, we have at least 100,000 
nore or 243,000 for the year; and this for the smallest 
What Adair and Gallup cliimed 
ra queen would be 5 times this. Our queens will aver- 
ce good and prolilic for 3 years, or are good for 720,000 
Why so small a statement is given we cannot con- 
eive, unless it is to sell short lived queens. Friend Cook 
un his manual gives from 29,000 to 40,000 workers in every 
<o0d colony, and their aze as three months. He also 
states in said manual that a good queen may lay 3,000 egzs 
ver day. How can we reconcile these statements ? Will 
Novice tell us ?—-as he says this is the book for beginners. 
‘three thousand eggs for three months woald be 270,000, 
instead of from 20,000 to 40,000. Will the readers of 
({LEANINGS read 133d page for description of mud hut in- 
~t- ml of 132. With proper attention this hut need not 
ary more than two degrees during the winter. Ours 
stands just the same although at writing the mercury out- 
~ide stands at 8° below zero. G. M. DooLiTTLe. 
Borodino, N. Y., Dee, 12, 1876. 


wood Chamber in use. 


‘es. 


We shall be very much obliged indeed toany of 


our friends who will call attention to errors 
‘hat may creep into GLEANINGS. for it is the 


very best way to teach us to “look sharp.” | 


Where 
sinners thirsting for knowledge, it is not only 
ubsate, but often positively dangerous to allow 
2ross errors to pass unrebuked. We always 
iutend to give the average life of the worker 
hee at ninety days; less in summer, and more 
n winter. 


—> O° <———- 
CHAFF HIVE, HOW TO MAKE THE IN- 
SIDE. 

“PF LEASE tell more about your chaff hive; I un- 
pk derstand how the outside is made but not the 

inside. Do you use the same corner pieces in- 
side? Is chaff the only thing you use to separate 
the inside from outside, or to keep the inside from 
-ettling on the bottem with the weight of honey, 
hat von “’spect” to have in “’em ?” Ido not un- 
lerstand how you ean lift the brood combs out with- 
out removing the upper story. Don’t you have to 
remove the frames or section boxes first ? 
Smithville, N.Y. L. HEINE. 
If our friends wili carefully go over the de- 
scription given in our Nov. No., we think they 
cannot fail to get a correct idea of the way in 
hich the chaff hive ismade. The inside is 
made of the same kind of siding with the 
-mooth side inward. Nailit together as cheap- 
'y and roughiy as you please; the more cracks 
there are, the better will the bees get the bene- 
iit of the chaff; and if the frames are weil sup- 
vorted and no space is left for them to build 
combs except in the frames, we have ail that 
is needed. The inside is unconnected with the 
outer shell, except at the top and bottom; at 
the bettom a stout strip is put across under 
each end, and the upper story rests firmly on 


the lower, te sustain the 100 Ibs. of honey we | 


“expect.” Bear in mind that yon can let the 
cuds of the boards project any way you like, 
sO you are Careiu! to get the inside dimensions 
iust right. Te especially carcrul to have the 
> exact, and to give the 3, in. 


cength of the his 


we have such a muititude of new be. | 


space at the ends of the frames; to make sure 
on this very important puint, and preclude the 
possibility of any of the “boys” nailing the 
ends of the hive too near or too far apart, we 
rabbet the side boards, or rather halve them, 
so that the end boards must come just right. 
The siding for the inside is cut out with square 
edges, not on a bevel as for the outside, and 
the width is such that 3 pieces make the side 
of one story, The ends of the hive are 34 in. 
| narrower than the sides, that we may nail the 
tin rabbet directly on the top—the back of the 
' 

! 





rabbet being in contact with the chaff; now by 

using siding 3 in. wide for the ends, and 3!,4 
| fer the sides, we come out just right, and the 
upper story is made in the same way, except 

that we use longer ends—-10 frames above and 
'14 below. We have to remove the frames or 
| sections above to get at the brood comb, to be 
| sure, as you do with any upper story hive, but 
| you do not have to remove the upper story, it 
being larger both ways than the lowerone. If 
| we could have frames run the same way in 
| both stories, so that by removing 5 or 4 combs 
| we could lift out a brood comb below, it would 
be quite desirable. But after lopg and anxious 
| study we decided it to be one of the impossi- 
| bilities, unless we brought in loose pieces, or 
| machinery that could never be tolerated in a 
| bee-hive. 


| 
| 


| HONEY; HOW TO Git IT AWAY FROM THE BEES 


IN A “LUMP.” 
A one story Simplicity hive can be set éa the 


| 
| 
besa’ story of the chaff hive without any 


trouble, thus enabling you to lift all the upper 
frames or a full set of sections at one operation, 
but if you undertake it with a set filied with 
honey, unless your taste for heavy lifting is 
greater than ours, you will prefer to take it in 
8 or 10 Ib. installments,—a frame of 8 sections 
atatime. The single story Simplicity will 
probably be the cheapest shipping case that 
can be made, and as it shuts close and tight 
will be quite handy for retailing. In fact, the 
case, if entirely filled, may be removed from 
the hive, set in front of it over night to let the 
bees go out, and then sent to the store to be 
sold without even removing a section. Weigh 
it when carried to the store and again when 
taken away, and you know exactly how much 
honey you are to be paid for. For convenience 
in lifting we make handles to these single sto- 
ries. 

SECTION meme HOW .TO MAKE 


ad . 





A “SHORT cuT,” FOR MAKING FRAMES, BONES 
AND LOTS OF TILINGS. 











WTR EAR readers, I have something pleasant 
0 to tell you, and I rather expect it will 
set some of you crazy that have buzz saws, and 
may have the same effect on some that have 
none—it may make them crazy to get a saw. 
It looks very simple and easy now, but you 





‘can scarcely think how 1 experimented and 


blundered, before I got so far along. 
Weil we want some well seasoned pine lum- 
ber, and it may be of any width or thickness, 


‘in fact if the boards are all widths, it will do 
ino hurt. 


jof about us 


First saw the boards up into lengths 
inches. When you have got qaite 
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a good pile, saw a part of them into 2 inch | after once seeing it would adopt it forth 
strips, that is if you have decided on 2 inches ; with, and Oh, dear, what a time I should hav: 


as the proper distance of your section boxes | 


from ceatre to centre. This is the distance 


we shall use, and we will go ahead according- | 


ly. Tarn these strips up edgewise, and saw 


off thin strips, just 1g in thickness; perhaps | 
the 1, had better be pretty plump, but we can 


work that thickness very well. After you 
have quite a lot, pile them up in bunches of 
perhaps 40 or 50, and take some strips of stout 
paper, flour sacks for instance, and with small 
tacks, fasten the strips so they can be handled 
like a solid 2 inch plank. The idea is, to have 
this bundic of strips so firm, that you can lay 
it on your saw table, and cut off lengths just | 
as if it were a solid plank. We use strips of 
paper about 1 inch wide, and tacks so small, 
that they can be pushed in to the heads, with 
the thumb nail. Now puton these strips at 
such distances that in cutting off the lengths 
for sections, the saw wil: noc strike the tacks, 
and that each bundle may be tied with a strip 
of paper. A part of the advantage of this way 
of working is that we get 450 pieces by run- 
ning the saw through 50 times one way, and 9 
times the other, and moreover our stuff is put 
up in neat bundles and counted when we get! 
done; in fact the individual pieces that make 

the frame or section are never handled singly 

at all, by the one who makes them. All kinds 

of frame and box stuff can be made in the same 

way, and the pieces are of an exactness in di- 

mensious, that can never be attained by the 

method of sawing them out singly. We will 

call this invention No. 1. 

The former is for nailed frames, and our, 
next “bright idea” is to show you how to‘put | 
these together without nails. Well, set your 
saw table so that it will allow the saw to cut 
just 'y inch in depth and then fix a steel blade 
in the saw table so that it will project above 
the surface just 4g ofaninch. This blade is 
1o be parallel with the saw, and just 'y of an | 
inch from it. Very well, now take one of} 
those bundles of side pieces—4!4 inches long | 
We make them—and stand them on end with 
one corner against the steel strip. We will 
call this steel strip a track, for convenience ; 
push the stuff through, and you will have a | 
single groove across all, 'g deep. Now set 
this groove on the steel track—the track is 
perfectly straight, and just fills the groove cut 
by the saw—and saw the next and so on; the, 
last saw cut being set on the track to saw the | 
next by, every time until the whole bundle is | 
grooved, as we have explained before, on both | 
ends. Anyone can do this, and it requires 
very little machinery. To be sure we can not 
work as fast with one saw 43 we could with 
a dozen, but if we do 50 pieces every time we 
Zo through, itis not so very slow after all. 
By using a wabbling saw—see page 102, Vol. 
IV—you can cut these grooves of any width, | 
and thus make this kind of dovetailing suita- 
ble for large boxes and even bee hives. Such 
a hive with the tenons nailed, would be very 
$ rong indeed. 

FDN., HOW TO FASTEN IT IN TIIE SECTIONS. 

Our third and last “invention,” is the’ 


mreatest of all, and it has occurred to us_ 
many times that it would make a most bean- | 
patent; the trouble is that 


tifal 


| of a fixture that it can be torn in two, 


evervbody | ry 


in collecting my just dues. Now [ most posi 
| tively forbid anyone using it who is not a sub 
scriber to GLEANINGS, for it is for our readers 
| alone. Ifany of you that borrow your paper 
do use it, [don’t know what I shall do, but 
it will certainly have something to do with 
the “U.S. courts.” 

Now the great problem was to attach a sheet 
of fdn. to the centre of one these 1g strips, to 
have it so secure it would bear shipping, and 
yet have the device so simple, that we could 
still sell the section boxes for one cent each. 
“Can’t be done?” Well we thought so a yreat 
many times, but we would not give it up, and 
we “licked” after all. Did you‘never get your 


| finger pinched in a door, or in the hinge to thi 


table leaf? Well, if you were to put a strip 
of fda. in the crack of the table leaf and thea 
lift the leaf up, it would probably stick. Now 
you have got the principle; the top aad 
bottom bars to our sections are 134 inches, or 
'4 narrower than the uprights; we will 
take these long strips—38 inches long—and il 
there is a difference, we will sort out the best 
half of them. Now take them and run them 
over the saw so as to cut a groove lengthwise 
exactly in the center, and so nearly through the 
stick, that it will bend somewhat like a hin ze 
Very likely you will pronouce this a flim 
sy arrangement, and I really thought of the 
plan weeks before I had courage to try it—hut 
it really works beautifully when you once 
learn how. At first one is very apt to break 
the sticks in two at the “hinge,” but if you will 
lay one of the sticks on the table and the top 
bar on it so that one-half projects over, you 
can bend it back safely until the fdn. can be 
slid clear to the bottom of the groove. Now 
lay it on the table, and as you push the uo- 
rights into place, you will find the fdn. so much 
before 
it will come out. If you are awkward ant 
break the top bar clear in two, you have done no 
harm except making yourself a little more trou- 
ble; put in the fdn., and press the pieces to- 
gether when you putin the uprights, and it 


will be all right. 
TO PUT THE SECTION FRAMES IN THE 


HOW 
HIVE. 


The fourth great invention—you see I am 
“prolific’—is hardly mine, for it has been bor 
rowed from several of you; eight of these sec- 
tions, 4144 square, just fit inside of an L. frame. 

Now a common frame is not a good thing to 
hold sections for several reasons, principally 
because the bees would cover the exposed por 
tions with wax and propolis, and as we mean 
to stop this entirely, we will make a frame 
with top and ends, 2 inches wide, and bottom 
bar 134. As such a frame will have to be 

| nailed, we shall have to use stuff about 5-16 
| in thickness all around. The pieces we sawed 
| out 88 inches long, will be just right for them, 
| for each piece will make a top bar and 2 
!ends, or 2 bottom bars. These frames filled 
with sections, can be used entirely in the top 
| story, or we can have one on each side in the 
lower story, thus securing the advantages o! 
side storing, without any tuss or bother, and 
we can at any time remove the whole top sto- 
, when we wish to get at the brood combs. 
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DEPARTMENT 
FOR BOX HIVE BEE- KEEPERS. 





“( UST listen a minute! We saw a book ad- 
yy vertised, How I make $35000 a year 
with my bees. Price 25c. Of course the book 
was sent for and*tlo! it was an English work, 
and only treated of box hives and common 
bees. At first, ] was almost inclined to think 
it deserved a place among the humbugs, but 
as I glanced over its pages I found that the 
author advised for stands for bee hives—what 
do you suppose, dear reader? American 
cheese boxes. Further on, we find there are 
ihree ways of getting honey; top storing, 
side storing, and bottom storing. Stranger 
still, this writer says it makcs little difference 
which plan be pursued, for the bees will make 
about es much honey one way as another. As 
bottom storing requires the least labor, he 
rather prefers that. Now where do you think 
he advises us to have the honey stored?) Why 
in the cheese box of course, and all the labor 
uecessary is to cut three slots in the bottom 
3-16 wide, and three or four inches long, put 
on the cover, turn it bottom upward under the 
hive—our friend uses nothing but small cheap 
straw hives, compelling the bees to put all 
their surplus in the cheese boxes—and go on 
your way rejoicing. 
and simple way of managing, one man can at- 
tend to two or three hundred hives. Hoo-ra- 
Come along man, 


t-a-a-a-a-y friend Heddon! 
and don’t be bashful, we have found your 


“sphere” at last. Imagine vast apiaries of 
straw hives, all perched on cheese boxes; 
cheese boxes piled into pyramids rivaling 
those of Egypt, cheese boxes loaded on wheel- 
barrows, carts and wagons, and finally a gen- 
crous cheese box as a centre piece for the 
dinner table, with papa carving out huge 
cakes of honey for the expectant juveniles. If 
the apiary were located on a side hill, we 
might just turn the boxes up edgewise,—whew ! 
We cannot waste another line on the subject, 
ut we will send you the whole book for 25c. 





MACHINERY FOR MAKING FDN., AND 
PLASTER CASTS FOR START- 
ERS, ETC, 

@j, HOULD any of the readers of GLEANINGS wish 
5) to make a plaster cast to experiment on fdn. 
~* with, they can get a very perfect one by using 

4 piece of fdn. as follows: Lay the wax fdn. on a 

smooth Jevel board, place a frame rim (just as Jarge 

1s you Wish your cast) upon it, and fill it with plaster, 
using a little alum with the plaster to mnkc it hard- 
er and firmer. 

18 the wax sheet, and by taking a second cast from 

‘he first you can get from this a metal plate, or type, 

ihat will make a true fdn., with the base of the cells 

-aised ; but running metal on the firet cast taken from 

* wax sheet, and using it as a type, will give a fdn. 

with the surplus wax in the bottom of the cell, and a 

depression where the sides of the cell should com- 

mence. A man who understands working plaster can 
vast metallic rolls (as one of my friends demonstra- 

-ed) perfectly true, by wrapping a sheet of wax fen, 

around a true wooden cylinder, and filling around 

with plaster; after it hardens, draw out the wooden 

.ylHnder and then the wax sheet; put in your shaft 


apd your melted metal, end you will have a roll as! 


With this very cheap | 


In this way you can get a cast as true- 


perfect as can be made by hand, but the cells will be 
the reverse of the wax sheet youused. By this meth- 
od I think fdn. machines ought to be made for ten or 
fifteen dollars. J.F. LAPFEeRTY, 

We give the above because there are so many 
inquiries in regard to the matter, but we hard- 
ly think our readers would use plates for mak- 
ing fdn. on the old foreign plan, if the plates 
were furnished them without charge, the pro- 
cess is so slow and unsatisfactory compared 
with rollers. We fear those who are trying to 
make two rolls that will work together with- 
out injury to each other on the plan mentioned, 
have failed to take into account the great ac- 
curacy required for such machinery. The pias- 
ter casts may do very well, for starters only, 
but would not plain thin wax sheets do as 
well? See the following: 

About the plaster foundations I may say that to 
;} my mind they were quite satisfactory, not having 
| used those made by you or others. I got my cast- 

ing from J. P. Moore; it is drone size—I should say 
| about 4 to the inch. With regard to the plain wax 
| sheets I may remark that I filled your case of sec- 
| tions with them as before stated, and gave them to 
| the bees August 8th; one had your foundation as 

sent by you, and 1 fonnd that they took to the plain 

| Sheets more readily than your fdn., and in the J. 
P. Moore boxes I thought they preferred the plas- 
| ter fdns. to the plain sheets. Perhaps I am not a 
sufficiently careful observer to be reliable, but I give 
you my present opinion on the subject. I hope to 
use your foundations next season and compare with 
the plain sheets and plaster. The editor ct the 
British Ree Journal has, I think, all along asserted 
that plain sheets are a3 good as anything. I have 
omitted to mention what may perhaps be important; 
that in some of J. P. Moore’s boxes I put natural 
comb, and I did not observe that they took to them 
more readily than to the fdns. “BRIAR.” 

The statement made by the B. B. J. was in 
regard to the fdn. made by the English plates, 
which has no walls at all. The fdn.we make 
is often raised into comb containing honey, in 
a single night, and this with a whole frame, 
which we think aimost an impossibility with 
plain sheets, to say nothing of having it entire 
worker comb. They buiid drone or worker, as 
it happens, on plain sheets. 





' 





BEE BOTANY AND ENTOMOLOGY. 
ROCKY MOUNTAIN BEE PLANT. 

ROF. COOK :—I send you by mail a branch of a 
P wild plant which grows abundantly and is known 
= here by the name of Cleome. When young it re- 
sembles a young tomatoe plant, blooming continually 
from about the first of July until frost comes. It grows 
from 2 to 8 feet high with a strong stock and much re- 
sembles the mustard plant. Bees made large quantities 
of honey from it of a light color and fair flavor. Please 
give me the true name. Bees have made the most de- 
licious honey from the wild raspberry plant. It has a 
very light colo, delicate flavor and as some say, tastes as 
though perfumed. Winter our bees here on their sum- 
mer stands, Cras. KE. McRay. 

Canon City. Col, Nov. 19th. 1876. 

This is the Minneseta or Rocky Mountain Bee plant. 
Scientific name Cleome tniegrifolia. Lam surprised at 
time of bloom, July ist. Onrs did not bloom till Septem- 
ber. Tf this will bloom July Ist. it is an invaluable plant 
for honey. A. J, Cook. 
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OUR OWN APIARY. | 


CHAFF DIVISION BOARDS, HOW TO MAKE. 


7FIHE bees that are wintered on six combs, 
, chaff cushions at each side and over them, | 
are in the most beautiful condition to our no- 
tion, of any we have ever seen under any 
circumstances. It is now the 6th of Dec., and 
we have had some néarly zero weather, yet the | 
bees in the hives mentioned are clustered clear | 
up to their chaff cushions on all sides, and we | 
have even in winter a hive full; although they | 
are compelled to cluster on sealed honey, it 
causes them no inconvenience for it is warm 
sealed honey, not cold. These chaff cush- | 
ions for the sides of the combs, are made just 
cnough larger than a frame, to close the space 
close and tight at the ends, and to come a lit- 
tle above the tops of the frames. To prevent 
the chaff from settling down to the lower side, 
and from bulging the cushion in the centre, it 
must be tacked through the middle with stout 
thread, or small twine. We are inclined to 
think these cushions will prove the most ef- 
fective and convenient division boards ever 
devised, for they wili fit any hive even if 
daubed wiih propolis, can be easily taken out | 
or moved, and they are soft and warm for the | 
bees. Ours are thick enough to occupy the) 
space of two combs, and for winter, six good L. | 
combs are sufficient for any colony. With) 
the honey in this number that is ordinarily | 
scattered through ten combs, there can be no 
possible danger oi the bees getting over to one 
side of their hives, while their honey is on the 
other. 
GETTING AWAY FROM THEIR STORES ; REMEDY. 
This latter trouble we believe is es- 
pecially characteristic of a ten frame L. hive. 
The idca that bees can not winter on sealed 
honey, we believe is pretty generally exploded, 
and that they die in wintering because they 
have too much honey we believe most agrce to 
be more theory than practice. That the L[tal- 
ians frequently so fill the hive in the fall as to; 
prevent the queen from keeping up the popu- 
lation, no one scriously doubts, but a good | 


colony of bees put on solid combs of sealed | 
honey about the time they cease gathering | 
vill so far as we can learn, consume enough | 
to have a safe brood nest before severe freezing | 
Weather. GIVE US PLENTY OF BEES, AND WE | 
WILL TAKE ALL THE RISK OF TOO MUCH STORES. | 

It is quite likely that any ordinary hive 
would winter very well by having the two 
cutside combs (on each side) replaced with 
these chaff cushions, and a good thick one | 
above. It has been several times suggested | 
that a thin cushion be put between the end of 
the hive, and the end of the frames for winter, 
aking virtually a closed end irame, and this | 
may be done very readily, when we winter on 
six combs. If the back and frout of the hive 
were made double thickness and packed with | 
chaff, the foregoing would make a pretty ef- | 
fectual protection. With suspended frames, 
perhaps the most exposed point is the rabbets 
where the frameg rest, and we know of no ef- | 
fectual way of protecting these except having | 
the upper story longer than the lower. This | 
we accomplish nicely with 


our chaff hive, | 
und so far we bave found them to work with 


much less trouble than any other; heavy 
combs of honey are handled in the lower sto- 
ries even with greater facility than in the or- 
dinary hive, for we can rest against the eaves 
of the hive while raising and replacirg them, 
and no upper story to lift off and put back at 
any season of the year. The hints we have 
given in regard to chaff packing, will apply 


| any time during the winter, and if it really 


will check spring dwindling as seems the case 
now, we can well afford to “tuck them up” 
even as late as April or May, if it has not been 
done sooner. 

DISTURBING BEES DURING COLD WEATHER. 

Neighbor Blakeslee does not put his bees in 
the cellar until the first good fall of snow, for 
he loads them on his sled and draws it 
close to the cellar door. Well, our first snow 
this year came at a temperature 10 degrees 
above zero. This he said was just right, tor it 
wou'd keep the bees quiet. It didn’t though, 
for they boiled out at the entrances, and ob 
jected every way they could. We told him 
how L. C. Root lets his thermometer down 
through a hole in the floor to avoid disturbing 
the bees, and asked if he did not fear to move 
them when it was so cold, but he says he 
knows it don’t hurt them. What do our read- 
ers say? 

HONEY THAT WON'T CANDY. 

Another strange feature; you remember the 
hives that were piled up three or four stories 
high? Well, many of those heavy combs were 
built on fdn., consequently they were very 
nice comb honey for table use. Well, one of 
our grocers had a pan full of broken honey 
that he was selling for 25c., and we told him 
we would furnish him all the broken honey he 
wished at 20c.,and would give him a much 
nicer article than any he ther had. As this is 
clear honey and no sticks at all, it sells very 
well among a certain class. Now what do 
you think? The honey from these frames that 
were in the hives perhaps a couple of months 
after being capped over, does not candy at all, 
even though left in a liquid state below a zero 
temperature. It is so thick that a jar full may 


| be turned over without even ruffling the sur- 


face when thus cold, and yet it is like clear 
glass. For table use it is ahead of any honey 
we ever—the fact is, our regular diet at pres- 
ent is a pitcher of ice cold milk, nice bread 


| and butier, and comb honey cut ont of these 


frames. Is it superior to that buiJt in the sec- 
tions? To be sure it is, for they were nearly 
all removed from the hives as soon as filled. 
Are milk and honey wholesome? I walked 5 
miles to that mission Sabbath school and back 
yesterday, and part of the way through snow 
drifts and asnow storm, aye, and darkness 
too, for the last two miles, yet my strenyzth 
failed not. I feel like being rash enough to 
say I will never extract any more honey until 
it has every bit of it been sealed; and if keep- 
ing it in the hive several weeks more will pre- 
vent candying entirely, dont know but we 
shal! do that too. 


HOUSE APIARIES; VENTILATION. 
15th—With the heavy colonies we have now 
in our house apiary, we find the walls aud 
ceiling not only damp, but at times literally 
dripping with water; in fact just as our out 
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door hives would be with a cap perfectly tight. 
OF course there was bo other way but to cuta 
hoie through the ceiling; and since making 
one a foot square, we find quite a different 
state of things. Now while the room was 
thus damp and wet, we found the chaff cush- 
ions and the bees under them, in as nice trim 
as you please; have not chaff and straw some 
rare property of absorbing and alleviating the 
(ff cis of wet and dampness? OF course this 
hole also reduces the temperature of the inside 
considerably, but ifthe bees are well packed 
iv chaff, what docs it matter? The house is 
inuch warmer than cut doors, even now, and 
there can be no great amount of draft through 
the eutrances so loug as the chaff covering is 
Close and snug. 


We have had weather 10 below zero, but all | 


the becs under chalf, passed it as bright as 
doilars; one that had a very tighe cap over 
ihem, showed frost and dampness above the 
cushion. “There must be ventilation, for | 
trong colonies. 
I 00 
BOXES WITH CLOSED TOP 
BARS, EFC, 


‘S by E want 1400 section boxes as follows: 5 in. hizh 
yi by G2 ir. 


SECTION 





long, the ends or uprights to be 1% in. 
wide, the top and bottom bars 1's in. wide; to 
of 4 pieces. Don’t like your box of 6 picees they 
re too open, can’t confine the heat so well. We expect 
to work our hives with two sets of boxes @. e. two teivs 
hich, and did think of having half the boxes made with 
ihe ¢éop bars 1% in. wide, same as the uprights, and set- 
iiny them on top of the lower set. Then we would need 
no quilt to cover openings with, and as the bees always 
propolis the joints air tizht, all we would have to do to 
retain all the heat would be to place a thin board at the 
side s of the boxes. As for putting in the fdn. for guides, 
that don’t bother us in boxes of this kind. Think we 
will try some fdn. eut 's in. wide and full length of box 
inside ; to fasten in, we will make a small shallow pan to 
hold melted wax, keep it hot and dip the edge of fdn. in 
the hot wax then stick it to the top bar. We use pieces 
cf eomb that wey and have no trouble whatever. 
Give us your priee for boxes made our way, also what 


be node 


von think of cur idea of using the top set with close fit- | 


‘ing top bars; also if there would be any difference in 
price between them.and thos» with open top bars, and we 
may vet conclude to have half of them made with the top 
b rs 1% in wide. We used them in that way last season, 
(hough but cne set to eacli hive) and I must say that I 
like them so. No trouble with quilts, bees getting out- 
side of quilt and boxes ete. ete, but when it comes to 
using boxes two tiers hich, there might be trouble; say 
in case we wanted to chanze them from fop to bottom, 
what then should we do! But I think that is borrowing 
trouble. 

Our hives will not admit of cur using any other 
box, As we use a l2xi2 in. square brood frame, 2 boxes 
6} in. long fill the space. We shall want 500 brood frames 
(metal cornered) and the 1400 surplus boxes before spring, 
«8 we wish to have every thing ready for business before 
the seasom commences. Ina time of peace prepare for war. 

J. M. Brooks & Bro, 

PS. We have cur!) eclonies in the cellar, and ean 

only hope to have our & cel success, losing NONE. 

3.3. B.& Be Colombis, Ind. Der. 6th; 1876. 

We too have | had a strong “hankering” for 
boxes with a closed fo that we might get rid 
of the quilts, propolis, ete., and we will make 


sized 


our new box, will we think show that we 
pretty nearly agree with friend B. and a mal- 


titude of others, in regard to the coming wants. 
Oe 
BeOGLI phage S sv yg — RAISING 
OMB HONE 





¥ EST some of our friends should get an 
U4) idea that Mr. D. does not favor honey ex- 
tractors, we will remark before commencing 
that he assumes that only about 14 as much 
honey can be secured in the comb, as with the 
extractor; aad if we recollect aright, he says 
if he could be assured of 10c. as ‘promptly as 
| he gets the cash for his honey in the section 
boxes. he should think seriously of using the 
extractor. 
Mr. D. uses a frame—Gallup—just 1114 by 
/ 111, outside dimensions. Top bar is 4 inch 
| by ', by 13 14; side bars the same except in 
length, bottom bar 114g by ') by 1g. This 
| frame is all of basswood, and is nailed with 4 
finishing nails only ; these nails are 1!4 ‘uches, 
and perhaps few besides friend D. could drive 
them into '!, ihch lumber their whole length 
without Splitting. Fora com guide, a strip 
| of that nice yellow wax is run exactly in the 
middle of the underside of the top bar, by 
means of a straight edge of wood on the plan 
| we have given so many times in GLEANINGS 
Phe hive that holds these trames, is sumething 
| like our old standard hive cxcept that it is ex- 
actly 2 feet long inside, instead of 28'4 inches. 
This two feet of space would take perhaps 17 
frames if used for the extractor, but friend D. 
like our neighbor Dean, gives his bees only so 
Many combs as they can cover, and not a 
square inch more. In the honey season, the 
queen is expected to have as many combs as 
she can fill with brood, and this is gauged so 
exactly, that it any honey is gathered, it mus} 
be put in the boxes, and not ia the brood 
combs. For an ordinarily full colony, 9 
frames are put in the centre of the hive; this 
wouid leave the space of four frames on each 
side. On each side of these brood combs, is 
| placed a ', inch division board with 14 inch 
slots cut in it to allow the bees to go into the 
side boxes. These side boxes are of course, 
just like those on top, and the one we have 
now in our hands, measures 5!4 by 614 out- 
side. The top and bottom bars, are exactly 5 
inches iong, by scant 3g by 134. Uprights !, 
scant by 2 inches, of course they are 644 long. 
These thin uprights are nailed into the ends of 
the tops and bortoms, with cigar box nails, 
and as the latter are made of swamp elm, and 
the former of nice white basswood, we have 
the strongest section box that perhaps has 
ever been put in the market, for one so light. 
The tough light springy basswood will allow 
of the box being thrown on the floor, without 
even starting the nails. If you have made a 
box according to these directions, you will see 
that the thin ‘uprights project bevdnd the tops 
and bottoms, a spe" mre than tlie thickness 
of a light of glass: Suppose you cut a light of 
glass 5x6 inches so that it will just press in 
between the uprights, and rest on the top and 








| bottom picces, lapping on to them just ie 


their thickness it is evident that two gilazicr’s 
tins, will hold this glass perfectly secure. 





suth at the same price. An examination of 


These tins are triangular 5¢ long and 3g broad 
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tthetop. They are forced in point first, 5¢ in. 
‘rom outside edge of cach of the hard wood 
pieces, until they project only 44 ofan inch; 
when the glass is dropped between these, and 
vetween the uprights, we have only to bend 
the tins over on to it with the thumb nail, to 
make it a fixture. As these tins will bend a 
wreat many times without breaking we can re- 
move any glass in a twinkling; and now 
comes the beautifal feature of the Doolittle 
hox, oras he insists on our calling it, the 
Getsinger box, for it really is the invention of 
our excellent friend Mr. N. N. Betsinger, Mar- 
‘ellus, N.Y. Mr. Betsinger we “doff our hat” 

-by the way will not all our readers do the 
same while we thank friend B. for the service 
ic has done usin inventing such a very in- 
<enious box, anid for so very liberally tender- 
ing it as a free gift to his fellow bee-keepers. 

Now for the beautiful feature; the box is 
made, the tins put in, but not the glass, and 
as the tins would be in the way in placing 
them on the hive, they are to be bent down 
‘lat, as fast as they are inserted. Now if 
two boxes are placed side by side on. the 
hive we shall have a space for the bees to go 
in, just twice the thickness of a light of 
aiass, whichis found to be all that is needed; 
ind we believe so small that the queen nev- 


«r gets into them, and yet when the glass is in- 


serted after they are filled, everything g is closed 
up and we have no occasion to ‘fuss with 
vasting something over the holes where the 
wes Went in, as with most glass boxes. Of 
‘ourse these boxes can be sold without being 
ziassed, if one chooses; and fora home mark- 


et, this will doubtless be the way, but for a 


city trade (and Mr. D. says he can get more 
or his crop by the ton, than his neighbors 
would pay him at retail,) without doubt it 


should be glassed, and to have the honey 


suilt true enough to glass without trouble, 
we must use the tin separators. 

Before describing the manner in which the 
separators and the cases that hold the boxes 
ire used, we will mention that we were some- 
what inclined to quarrel with our friend be- 
cause he does not utilize all the space inside 
of his hive. For instance, his hive inside is 
just 1 foot, but two boxes placed side by side 
are only 1014 inches. The depth of his hive is 

also 1 foot, ‘and the height of two boxes one 
above the ether, is cases and all, 14 inches; 
‘he top boxes, rise 19 inches above the bottom 
board, giving us an unoccupied space of 5 in- 
ches above the side boxes on both sides of the 
hive. As friend D. says this is exactly as he 
wants it, perhaps we had better describe it. as 
tis and keep still. A case is made to con- 
tain just two boxes, but they can be made to 
hold 3 with the Langstroth hive. The case is 
ased to hold the separator, to keep the bees 
‘rom soiling the outside of the boxes with pro- 
polis and to close the top opening that no 
quilt or strips need be used. It is made of 
basswood, tops and bottoms are both exactly 
of the width of uprights of the boxes, but are 
*-16 thick. Top bar is 124¢ inches ‘long and 
»vottom 1144 long; this leaves sa projection on 
the top bar. “of a little more than 14 of an inch, 
that allows it to be suspended like a frame, 
when used to hold side storing boxes. The 
bottom strips are cut down in the centre to 





the width of the bottom of the sections, to al- 
low the bees to pass in. The ends of these 
cases are of the same width as top and bottom, 
and are made '4 inch; the length is such that 
the boxes just ‘slip in closely. The tin separ- 
ators are tacked to these uprights, and are 6 
inches wide; these are put on so as to leave 
just equal spaces above and below the tin, and 
it were wel] to remember that in all arrange- 
ments with separators, the bees are liable to 
make bulges in the comb, where a space 
of muck more than 44 inch is left. When 
a separator is tacked to one side of each case, 
and the cases are placed side by side, close up, 
we have cach comb built between two tins, 
and necessarily straight. Next month we 
will tell you how they are placed in and on 
the hives. 

eT AI 


DRONES AND DRONE COMB; HOW TO 
GET AN ABUNDANCE OF, 


SESE have been having a great storm of wind and 
WY snow; the mercury went below zero last Fri- 

day night, and it has been nearly as cold ever 
sincs. ft is now 8 o’clock in the evening, and I have 
just been out looking at a swarm of bees packed in 
chaff, and found them all right. They came up and 
took a look at the light, but did not try to fly. [ am 
trying five, 2 without packing and three with,—but 
they all have thick pillows of chaff over them. They 
have plenty of snow around the hive; I have wintered 
bees under the snow several winters; they get along 
well enough till into Feb., and generally get through, 
but towards spring, as the snow begins to thaw and 
freeze, making ice (a good conductor of heat), it keeps 
a steady chill on them which is worse than a short 
cold snap. I have been looking at an essay written 
by Dr. Rush on wintering bees. He tells us about ar- 
artificial swarming, and says in substance, when your 
queens are hatched, take frames of mature brood from 
each of 5 different hives, put them in a hive and give 
them a queen, andin place fof the frames taken out 
put empty comb if you have it; if not, put in empty 
Srames. Now we want to tell alittle of our experience 
in that line. Some 8or9 years ago we were lying 
awake night3 studying on the bee business, and with 
the rest we got the idea into our head (this was in 
early spring) that there could be'a big thing done in 
artificial swarming. We had it (in theory) surely; it 
would work without a doubt. We built some very ex- 
tensive castles on it, between that and swarming time, 
and when the time came round all right and the bees 
were strong and had Icts of brood just right, we went 
round to a number of swarms and took a frame of 
brood from each, put them all together in a hive, and 
gave them a queen cell; we also put empty frames in- 
to the old hives from which we took the brood, The 
young swarms (for we made a number) came on in 
time and did well; but the old ones, what did they do? 
They built the empty frames, every one full of drone 
comb, and filled it with drones. Our theory was 
smashed, and our castles fell, never to rise again on 
that subject, and we have never been able to get 
strong swarms to build worker comb in any of the 
middle frames before swarming time; not even the 
blacks, as good comb builders as they are. Now I 


have seen this advice given through the bee papers by 
a number of extensive bee-keepers (said to be), an 
sy Tu rt I think gave the same. 

I should like to have you ask the bee-keepers of the 
country what their experience (not their theories) is in 
reference to the matter. If there is a kind of bee that 
will build worker comb every time we must hunt them 


* up. KEK. STANHOPE, Pentwater, Mich., Dec. L1, 76. 
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"And as he tl thus spake for himself, Festus ‘said. with a a 
loud voice, Paul, thou art beside thyself; much learn- 
ing doth make thee mad. But he said, I am not mad, 
most noble Festus; but speak forth, the words of 
truth and soberness.— Acts, 26; 24, 2 

Li ssnatapineieipniians Alia 

STAMPS of any denom{nation, and in any amount 
are always just as good to us as money. 

Doourrr.e thinks a good colony will commence rearing | 
brood by Christmas, but Hill puts it at February. We 





are inclined to agree with the latter, although winters | 


like last, they may rear brood nearly all winter. 


ONE or two of our friends seem perplexed because | 


GLEANINGS has béen advertised by agents at 75 cents. 
They or anyone else certainly have a right to do this if 


they wish, for we send it for 60 cents to anyone who sends 
One friend feared GLEANINGS was sold out; | 


10 names. 

never fear, money can not buy GLEANINGS, so long as we 

are spared to administer to the wants of our little flock. 
b> 

MASTER Ernest was to have 25c. each for sawing ont | 
the scroll work on the front of the Lawn Hive. By tack- | 
ing three boards together, he s:wed the whole lot—}¢doz- 
~in about an hour anda half. Pretty fair wages for a | 
boy of 14~$1.00 per hour. Like prices can be made in 
making very much of the ornamental work used in build- | 
ing, on those pretty scroll saws for boys. The one he 
uses, is the Velocipede Seroll Saw, price $15.00. 
furnish them all ready for work at that price. 
with cuts, on application. 

_— ED +0 Ge ——— 

A QUEEN mcy lay 3000 eggs in a day, ange we think they 
seldom do. Again, we believe less than half the eggs the 
queen does lay, ever produce bees. In the height of the 
season when everything is all rivht, most of the eggs are 
allowed to mature, but close observers, decide we think, 
that such is the case during a very sma!l part of the year. 
We think Doolittle correct in theory, when he estimates 
270,000 bees raised in $ months, but alas for the actual 


Circular 


ecunt when reduced to practice. Would it take off about | 


one 0F 
rT CS 


To atiempt to use a buzz saw that is in poor order, es- 
pecially on lumber that is not well seasoned is one of the 
most aggravating things we know of, but with a saw in 
nice order, and nice seasoned lumber, we know of no 
pleasanter work in the world. When you can saw strips 


2 inches wide, 38 inches long and only % inch thick, so 
accurately that you can discover no spot where the piece 
is of greater or less thickness, you can think you are get- 
ting along pretty well. As help in getting your saw in 
ree the proper trim, we know of nothing equal to the 
ittle pamphlet we advertise in our book list for 10 cents. 
It is from Disston, the great saw maker, and hits the 
important points m using saws in such a quaint good 
humored way. that it is pleasant to read, even if one is 
not in the business. ' We can furnish these superior saws 
at factory prices, and will send all less than 2 foot in di- 
ameter, very cheaply by mail. Se price list. 


We can! 





JAN. 





} 
Be caretul how you send or order ta be sent, article. 


of liitle value by express. To-day a package wa» 
handed us with over a dollar charges on i, that is no: 
| worth 25 cents. kt was b0O end bars to frames that 
| were s2ntto a eustomer by mistake! We returned 
| him the proper ones by mail, at an expense of only 20 
| eents. 





=u 9Oe <a -- 

IN making “Simplicity hives, be very carefal to have 
them exactly alike; it is very easy to talk about 
and to make good resolutions, but like our efforts in 
forming a perfect character, alas, tull of imperfec- 
tions after all. Make one hive first, and if that i3 not 
exochly a3 you want it, make one more, and so on m- 
til yon are suited; then try “with alt your might” t 
follow your pattern exactly. Remember we wish any 
eover to go on or under any hive and ft exaetly; we 
also want every hive in a thousand to exactly fit ove: 
every other one. During the swarming season, rea 
; 80hs will eccur for making it very eonvenient to 
change them about in ways innumerable that you 
have no ideaof. If you wish to make the bottom « 
fixture, yor can nail or screw it on very readily, and 
if you want such an entrance as friend Hill advises. 

bore ahole in the front end. There is Such a great 
| diversity of opinion in these matters that we leave 
the purchaser to fasten the bottom boards, etr., or 
| not, as he chooses. 

i 2° <a - 
FOUNDATION. 

DEAR NOVICE: lam glad to report favorably o! 
the comb foundations. I am more strongly than ever 
of my first opinion, that genuine beeswax is the best 
material, and I never want any more parrafine. Th 
last lot being of pure wax was eminently satisfactcr, 
If nothing happens you may expect my order next 
season for at least 100 lbs., and E shall want it éiéch anc 
yellow. Whoever finds his bees will not accept aie’ 
use for storing or breeding fdn. that is thick, has bees 
| different from mine. There is to-day somewhere i» 
| one of my 100 hives a comb made from a sheet of way 
| one-fourth of an inch thick, and it has been in use 3 
| ord years. Another thick sheet of wax had one s/:/ 
| worked by the bees and the other untouched, an: 
these two cases lead me to think that a sheet an inch 
} thick might as readily be accepted by the bees. Thad 
some nice susplur clover honey from yellow fdn. run 
ning less than four feet to the pound, and the com!» 
was quite light colored. B. LUNDERER, Dec. 9, °76 

> 9 Oe Se ‘ 


STRAIGHT COMES, ALL ABOUT HOW 
TO SECURE °E™, 


OES every “fool” that keeps a few swayns of bees 
LE write you about what wonderful things he, she. 
they or it, are doing? If so, and yon read them 
nil, | pity vou and will suggest that you secure a place 
in some convenient lunatic asylum to retire to when 
it becomes necessary. 

Last season I wintered three stands of black ugly 
bees out doors, they opened np finely in the spring 
and inereased to seven that I know of. I took abont 
one ewi. honey. I have no extractor and never saw 
one. This winter I have put the bees into the hen- 
house to winter. Now I want you to take the time to 
write me how I can manage to make my bees built 
straight on their frames, they insist upon building 
any way but straight. Now don’t refer me to GLEAN- 
INGS tor I have carefully read all I have and nothing 
tells me how to do this. I am willing to acknowledge 
my ignorance and want you to come out and tell me 


just how to do it. G. M. WING. 
Manistee, Mich., Dec. 14th, 1876. — 
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Tut! tut! friend W., we shall not go crazy 
at all, for our bees and bee letters are the food 
we live on. We lament every day that we can 
not write long friendly letters in reply, but we 
suppose our friends give us credit for doing 
the best we can. 

To get straight combs, have your hive so 
small, or your swarm so large, that the bees 
fill it, and if that don’t do, raise the hive in 
such a way that one end of the combs is high- 
er than the other, the hive being level. If that 
don’t do, make them buiid every comb between 
two straight ones—if you have none borrow 
some of friend Ellis; we saw some at his 
house—if that don’t do, take the combs out 
and push them straight, as fast as they build 
them crooked. If that don’t do, fill the frames 
with fdn.; if that don’t do, come and make us 


a visit and see whether we are either crazy or 
| 


have crooked combs. 
P. 38. 
come to think of it, the whole trouble is be- 
cause you winter them in the chicken house, 
and after such an indignity how could you 
expect them to do anything mathematical. 


- —> 00a 
SIMPLICITY BEE HIVES; HOW TO 
MAKE, 


“fT may be laid down as a general rule, that 
‘.. people know what they want, and if in- 
stead of arguing in regard to the respective 
merits of comb and extracted honey, fdn. and 
no fdn., long hives and two story hives, etc., 
etc., we should carefully observe that people 
are buying, perhaps we should get much near- 
er the truth as to what is really wanted. 
Speaking of the fdn. reminds us that we have 
right here in Dec., with the mercury away 
down in the zeros, filled the two following 
orders, besides a lot of smaller ones. To E. M. 
Hayhurst, Kansas City, Mo., 200 lbs, and to 
C. D. Wright, Baxter Springs, Kansas, 50 Ibs. 
both were for yellow, and the former express- 
ly stated the fdn., was to be from 5 to 6. sq. ft. 
to the Ib. 

Now through all our experiments on_ hives, 
the great mass of our orders have been for the 
Simplicities, and we have just determined that 
if the people are determined to have these, we 
will by all means furnish them, and we hope 
this season to give some of a little nicer wurk- 
manship than any sent out heretofore. By the 
way, we are So well satisfled that thin hives 
was a mistake, that we will upen application 
send to all who are dissatisfied with them, a 
good Simplicity in place of all the hoop hives 
we sent ont Jast season. This of course re- 
fers only to the hive, for the frames and in- 
side work, will work readily in either. We 
find no trouble in wintering, but the bees fail 
to store honey next to the side of the hive, as 
thev do ip hives of inch lumber. 

We will describe the L. hive, but those for 
any of the other frames are made in a similar 
way. An L. frame is 91¢ deep, and we want 3¢ 
under the frame, between it and the bottom 
board ; therefore, the distance of frames from 
centre to centre, when worked one above the 
other, must not vary very much from 914 in. 
Neglect of this very important point, causes 
combs to be baitt between the upper and low- 
cr frames, or allows bees to be pinched or 
crashed when the space is toosmal!. This set- 


lf that dou’t—we really believe, now 





tles the question then, that the depth of each 
single story, not taking the cover into account, 
shall be exactly 9's inches. This estimate is 
based on having the hive reach up just level 
with the tops of the frames, and no more, for 
if we leave any space above, it will, in addition 
to the 24 below, make so much as to have the 
disagreeable comb building between them. 
Last season we decided on a hoop for this pur- 
pose, but we have now a far simpler way, as 
shown in the diagram. 


B F B 


| | f 
} | 
j A 
Cc " G 


The suspended frame containing 8 section 
boxes, as described on another page, will need 
no explanation. The pieces A, A, are of course 
the front and back that hold the rabbets. B, B, 
are 2 inch strips sawed from the 4 sides of the 
hive, to go under the cover which is shown at 
©, the cover and bottom board being one and 
the same thing. If we saw the cover clear off 
ona bevel as sharp as a square mitre—like 
that in the corners of picture frames—the sharp 
edge of the cover and bottom of the hive would 
be easily injured ; besides when much weight 
is put on them they would be likely to open at 
the joints; to remedy this we will saw in 
square about 1g of an inch and then saw 
in on a bevel from F, to meet this; the space 
taken out by the saw, will give sufficient play 
to allow the cover to go on easily and yet res: 
firmly on the shoulders. The bottom of the 
hive is beveled in the same way, and as the 
shoulder at E,is level with the tops of the 
frames, it is plain that we have the same space 
beneath the frames when one hive is placed on 
another, as when it rests on the bottom board. 
The bottom board—or cover, for they are one 
and the same thing,—has a rabbet cut !¢x3¢ 
all around the upper edge, to keep the hive 
from sliding about on it when moved. Now 
to make the entrance we wish to slide it for- 
ward, and that we may do this, we make the 
rabbet across one end of the cover, 74x1g as 
seen at G; this will allow of enlarging to a 3g 
entrance the whole width of the hive. When 
this is too wide, contract it with the sawdust 
that should always be spread about the en- 
trance. The hives that filled 4 stories last 
season, had entrances of this description. The 
underside of the cover is rabbeted as shown, 
to allow of being securely cross nailed to the 
strips B, B. 

We have as yet said nothing in regard to 
the way in which the hive is to be put 
together ; but to make aclean nice job, the 
corners should be made ona mitre. By ar- 
ranging a temporary table top to your buzz 
saw, this can be done quite expeditiously, but 
such a jointis rather hard to nail unless we 
provide especially for it. As we advise all 7% 
lumber, we want the hive just 16x201,, out- 
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side measure, and the latter is most especially 
important or onr frames will not have just the 
right amount of play and not pinch. There- 
fore we wiil have on our nailing bench, two 
very stout uprights just 20!4 inches apart, and 
place the end boards between these to nail. 
Use long slim nails, and cross nail. 

A word about the frame of sections; 7 of 
these just fill one story, and they fill it rather 
too full for conveniently getting out the first 
ope. At present I know no better way than 
putting in 6 only, and one metal cornered 
frame to fill out the space. This will Jift out 
uicely, and then ail the rest will come out 
uicely too. If this is not sections enough, just 
put two frames of them in the lower story, one 
at each side, and the brood in the middie, and 
we have the nicest and most convenient side 
storing hive, with 64 sections. Now about 
nsing the tin separators ; I really do not know | 
whether it is best or not, and therefore, we | 
shall seud one frame with the tin strips, with | 
each hive. Use the very thinnest and cheap- | 
vst kind of tin that can possibly be procered, 
and cut it into pieces 314 wide, by 1754. Tack 
these to the frame that holds the sections, two 
strips to each frame. The tins are tacked to 
the uprights, so as to leave a space of 34 of an 
inch between them just over the centre of the 
frame, where the upper and lower tiers of sec- 
tions meet. 








Humbugs and Swindles 
Pertaining to Bee Culture. 


(We respectfully solicit the aid of our friends in 
conducting this department, and would consider it 
a favor to have them send us all circulars that have 
ideceptive appearance. The greatest care will be at 
all times maintained to prevent injustice being done 
any one.} 


Ty. 


4) E are sorry to say we find the Norris 
J y spoken of on page 304, Dec. No., one of 
the worst kind of swindlers. We hope the 
barrel of honey he obtained of friend Gardner 
may be his last operation in this direction. Be 
very carefal about sending honey to unknown 
parties. The fact that they have advertise- 
ments in many of our periodicals is no evi- 
dence at all—we are sorry to say—that they 
are to be trusted. If you are in doubt, drop 
us a postal and we will always answer such 
inquirics promptly. The following we clip 
‘rom the Springfield, O., Champion City : 
JOHN T. NORRIS. THE CHAMPION CONFIDENCE MAN, 
The above gentleman (?) is an institution of which 
Springfield is not proud, and all its efforts of publication 
«tt home and abroad, as well as the efforts of the OLio 
Legislainre to frame laws that would meet his case, and 
save the country from his infamous swindles, have been 
of little avail. We had heped that his short term in the 
Penitentiary would have been a lesson, but John is at his 
old tricks again, and invoices of goods and manufactured 
srticles, merchandize, wines, lumber, cte., etc., are con- 
stantly arriving and fall into his clutehes before the ship- 
per ean be apprized of his true character. We ask every 
reader of this notice to pass him round. 








u 





I see in your last No. that a-bec-keeper in Michigan 
has shipped a barrel of honey to John T. Norris, of 
Springfield, O. John T. Norris is an out and out 
-windler; ia fact I do not know thai he follows any 
«ther busineas. JACOB ULERY. 


Please write if Mr. Jobn Long has quit selling comb 
foundation, oris he dead? Isent him $10 Fev. 2ist; 
he received it for Ihave the receipt; I have written 
two letters since. G. P. KAUFBMAN. 

St. Paul, Minn., Dec. 16, 1376. 

When we first accepted Mr. Long’s adver- 
tisement he was doing business squarely, and 
we have for some time hoped he would “come 
to life’ and make matters straight. This is 
the third complaint of the kind we have had 
against him. If be is going to make “ceresin” 
fdn. this season, we suggest that he commence 
by becoming honest. 





NUCLEI, HOW TO WINTER. 


“ff N Nov. GLEANINGS you ask how IT prepared those 
|) nuclei to winter thus, and how they were kept. 


As they had no preparation save that of simply 
removing the roofs and covering the little hives, each 
with an additional quilt, I aturibute my syccess to 
the nature of the place in which they were kept. En- 
tirely for the sake of experimenting on this question 
of wintering, several years ago, in one corner of my 
cellar, I erected a frame work of “two by four” studs, 
upon which I tightly ceiled with matched lumber, so 
as to encluse a space exactly six feet square. I also 
“sheeted” upon the outside of the studs, with lumber. 
I then fliled the enclosed 4 inch spice on all sides 
with dry earth, covered the top with the same to the 
| depth of four inches, and caused the oor to be fitted 
| very tightly. In short, I constructed a small cellar 
within acellar. By taking advantage of the heat of 
the stoves above, [have secured gocd ventilation tor 
it. I have a thermometer so inserted in the door that 
I can watch the inside temperature without admitting 
aray of light. All the nuclei and small swarms, how- 
ever small, that I have ever placed there, have come 
through the winter all right. All the strong swarms 
I have tried have been uneasy from the first, and if 
long retained have become diseased (dysentery), and 
had to be removed. 

I fully believe that I could winter a pint of bees on 
three small combs suspended from the ceiling in the 
place. Isay three combs, so that they could aid them- 
selves in avoiding or seeking the slight draft of venti- 
lation, by clustering on the middle comb or otherwise. 

I have spent much time in watching temperatures 
in connection with this subject of wintering, but I 
have not the time now, at my command, to give a his- 
tory of it. I will simply state that my “experimenta- 
tion” has tended to confirm Mr. Quinby’s theory of 
wintering. G. E. CorBin, M. D. 

St. Johns, Mich., Nov. 17, 1876. z 

On page 276, Vol. lV, youask friend Corbin to tel} 
you how he prepared his bees to winter on 4 full sized 
Gallup frames. I do not know how he does it but will 
tell you my way. Ihave 3 queen raising hives which 
[ divide into 6 compartments ; giving 4 frames 12x12 in 
each end compartment and 3 frames, each 12x12, in ths 
four interior compartments. All the change for win- 
iering is to remove the honey board and substitute a 
box with cloth bottom, fitted with loose cotton as an 
absorbent oi moisture. I winter these 3 hives in my 
cellar, setting them out for a flight if the weather is 
favorable, perhaps 3 times from Ist of Dee. to Ist of 
March. In this way Ihave Is surplus tested queens 

ready to make good any losses that I may have in my 
full stocks, and have no more trouble about safely 
wintering these on 3 frames than in the full sized 








Northampton, Ohlo, Dec. 2ist, 1876. 


hive. OY comrse it is necessary to have plenty of bees 
in each one, and honey. s. 
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Heads of Grain, 
From Different Fields. 


DISCARDED HIVES, WITAT TO DO WITH ’EM. 
~f HAVE 17 Standard hives, which I do not want—pre- 
4 ferrying Langstroth’s,—and 1 would like to exchange 


with you for some of your goods. You may have 





iiiem at your own price. They are well made, with two 
coats of White paint. There are also about 160 metal 
‘crnered frames. Each hive has division board. If you 
«unnot take them, let me know the price of advertise- 
ment. 4 have two in use, and next spring shafi transfer 
ihe bees into Langstroth hives. Have 2@ colonies in 1. | 
oultwo in Standaré. Knew nothing whatever about 
‘ees, until I commerced reading GLEANINGS. Got S159. / 
trom honey sales, and hope to quadruple it next year. 
Epwin Prowmay, Laniing, Il. Dee. 6th, 1876. 
We give the above because it points out a | 
moral, and the moral is, be very careful about } 
making up alot of hives or something else, 
that you soon may have no use for. Thous- 
inds of dollars were probably wasted in ma- 
king long hives because Gallup and Adair 
recommehded them; and now we are once 
more going back to the Langstroth frame, and 
upper stories. It is well enough to try a few 
of these new things, but we should adopt them 
cautiously. We should be glad to advertise | 
~uch goods were we not afraid it would do | 
hut littke good, for the impetus in favor of, 
comb honey, makes it probable that the hives | 
would pay littke more than the expense of} 
shipping. Can't you take them apart friend | 
P. and make them over. 


FROM OUR GERMAN CORRESPONDENT. 
DEAR GLEANINGS:—The honey barvest in Ger- | 
viuy for the season 1876 has not been as good as the 
\ear before. Our bees wintered very well, thouzh we ave ; 
wintering our little pets only on their suimmer stands, | 
ud mostly without any other protection than our | 
thick walled straw hives (see GLEANINGS No. 11 page 
267, “The latest and best hives in Germany’). The | 
house apiaries and our bee yards are enclosed within a | 
high fenee. We had strong colonies in the spring, and | 
in some sections of our country the yield was at that 
time a good one. But rainy days and cool weather set 
in, and lasted till June, only allowing the bees to fly oc- ; 
casionally. In the swarming season (in Germany the , 
vwnth of June) we had nevertheless swarms in abund- | 
inee, and some of our bee keepers got by employing the | 
xtracter, some surplus honey. However, the total lack | 
«f vain in July and August was not favorable for a goodl 
honey crop. In the province of Hanover, where from | 
‘he last of June till the last of September, hundreds of | 
‘thousands of stocks are gathered, the honey harvest from | 
the wide spread fields of Lueckwheat and heath (#rica | 
ridgaris) was of no importance. In the beginning of 
\ngust the bees worked daily only a couple of hours in | 
iim merning on buckwheat, and in the first week in — 
September on the heath. Many bees were lost through 
the voraeity of the “Bee Wolf” an insect somewhat like | 
ihe wasp, which catches the bees in the air and kills | 
‘hem. Thus the year proved to be not so favorable as we | 
« ished. C. J. H. GRAVENTORST. 
Brunswick, Germany. 


| hive that receives boxes on the sides ? 


' same, 


walks on the combs. With a little practice 
this can be done very easily with sharp slen- 
der pointed scissors. 

Will a tin milk can answer for stering honey throuch 
the season 

A tin milk can will answer every purpose. 
Have a gate to draw off the honey below, if 
you wish it handy, and when it gets candied 
you can readily cut it out from above. 

SWARMING FEVER, HOW TO TELA IT, 

How can I tell when bees have the “swarming fever” 
before the issue of a swarm ? 

When bees stop comb building, or work 
very slowly when other stocks are doing well, 
we presume they are contemplating swarming: 
also, when clustered out on the hive idling 
away their time, we think it best to get them 
“voing” in some way. Will others tell P. how 


| to tell when they are yoing to swarm. 


I should like to know what improvement the Isham pa- 
tent covers? His circular does not tell. IL have been 
making similar boxes (to all appearance) for years, with 
tin corners, and wood cerners, avd with glass sunk into 
grooves. I don’t care to purchase a “right” to make, with- 
without knowing whether the Isham box is an improve- 
ment upon my own. 

We can only repeat the advice we have giv- 
en so many times; make any hive or honey 
box you please and pay no attention whatever 
to patents. 

GUIDE COMBS, HOW TO FASTEN. 

How will this do?—take a thick piece of iron (that 
will hold heat) having a thin straight edge 4 or 5 inches 
long, heat the iron hot, dip the edge into melted wax, 
shake off any loose drops and set it upon the middle of 
the aprights of the section boxes. Would this, with 
xood starters, help to secure straight combs. Two such 
irons would be necessars—use one, while heating the 


t other, P. 


The irons will leave wax enough to insure 


| straight combs, but the bees will be much 


slower in accepting them, than if they had a 
piece of fdn. or natural comb. We doubt the 
utility of putting any guides on the wprights. 
Our new plan of fastening fdn., given in this 
No. will doubtless supersede all melted wax. 


Will you isform me whether you manufacture any 
If you do 
please state the price per hive and cost of right to use 
Aiso whose patent, J.B. WOODWARD. 

Boston, Erie Co., N. Y., Noy. 27th, 1876. 

We can arrange any of our hives for side 
boxes, without any additional expense ; and 
we should as soon think of paying for a right 
to the air we breathe, as for the privilege of so 
doing. Why can our friends not understand 
that the day of patent hives is past and gone’? 


Thermometer GS’ in the shade on the north side of 
the house. Had no rain yet, bees quiet. Bringing in 


| a little pollen—they do that most of the winter. Bee 


men lying on their oare. £, BE. SHATTUCK. 


Los Angeles, Cal., Nov. 21st, ‘76. 





Please state whether the wild sum-flower is a gvod bee 
plant ? R. G. Thompso , Kingsville, Mo. 
Like many other plants, it sometimes seems 


‘to contain nothing to attract the bees, and 


again will afford large crops of honey. Also 


! in some localities it seems to afford much more 
iiuw do you eatech and hold the quecn when you would | 
clip her wings? | 
We don’t catch her. Clip her wing as she! 


honey than in others.. Bear in mind that we 
must have acres of any plant, not little patck- 
es, to give us a bountiful honey harvest, 
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1 have taken GLEANINGS for some months, and have 
Written to you several times, but have never said any- 
thing abont bees. ‘Phe eause is just this, I ean’t get my 
bees to sive 100 or 125 Ibs. to the stand and then make 
two or three swarms by dividing. I don’t use the ex- 
tractor but that can’t be the trouble for some of onr 
friends zet more than that amount im eaps, or they say so 
at least. and | don’t think I have any right te doubt it. 

I confess that I have been a little selfish, for I raise my 
own queens, make the hives and eaps, transfer and di- 
vide, and then winter with less expense than mest of you 
do; havn't lost a stand for two years. Iam 28 years old, 
have been in the bee business eight years, and have lost in 
all six stands. I have transferred for my neighbors 110 
stands, and three of that number have died, or it is so 
stated. But I did as you do sometimes, refunded the 
money, at the same time satisfied that they had ket them 
starve, tor they had very little honey, I have 50 stands 
all in the L. hive. On these I use 3 five, and 4 seven Jb, 
caps ; my experience has led me to believe a strong stand 
will fill the seven caps as quickly as they would two or 
three; particularly if the weather is very warm. Have 
been working my bees for honey, don’t let them swarm 
when it ean be avoided, and all I can do they never aver- 
age over thirty Ibs. However they are all in excellent 
condition; I don’t think the lightest will come under 
thirty Ibs. cf honey, and that principally blue thistle. 
Next year I propose working for inerease, and seeing how 
the profits will compare with those of the last two 
years. 1} think they can be sold as low as $5.00 and not 
be losing anything. The smoker works very nicely but 
does not burn as Jong as | would like it at times. A 
little more information if not too much trouble. Mr. 8. 
D, B. says he has a patent on a hive that I am much 
pleased with, and he wants me to buy a county right. 
Now if there is no patent on the hive, I don’t propose to 
pay Mr. B. for it. Before | heard of this hive, I made a 
model of a hive similar to it and would have applied for a 
patent, but heard of this and wrete to Mr. B. 

j. T. Hovetr, Wadesville, Va. Nov. 27th, 1876. 
100 LBS. TO THE COLONY, HOW TO GET. 


Perhaps it would be a hard matter to tell 
just how to get 100 lbs. of comb honey from a 
colony, but’ our readers nearly all succeed in 
doing it sooner or later. The season mast be 
just right, the colony just right, and the prop- 
er a:wount of room and attention given, just 
right. We were at first inclined to think it 
possible only in certain localities, but as we 
have done it with two colonies this season, 
and without giving them the care they should 
have had either, and as one after another sends 
in such a report ora greater, We are inclined 
to think it may be done aimost any where. 
Keep on with your work and study the sub- 
ject, but do not for any thing think of buying 
a county right. We should feel that we had 
been remiss in keeping our readers posted, if 
we should hear of one of them investing in 
rights. The triangular frame is old as the 
hills, and you can make any thing in the shape 
of a bee hive you wish, without any. fear of 
consequences. 





SWARMING, HOW TO PREVENT. 
How can swarming be prevented? If a person wants 
no firther increase, what is the best course to prevent it ? 
Can it be done in frame hives? Bees in this locality have 
done but little this season in boxes. D. W. FiLercuer. 
Lansingville, N. Y. Oct. 2a. 1876. 
With the extractor, you can prevent swarm- 
ing almost invariably, and with little trouble. 





If you wish box honey exclusively, you cam 
during a favorable season, by giving abundan: 
room, large starters that have been built out 
ready for honey the previous season, cool well 
shaded hives, ete., prevent first swarming in 
perhaps the majority of cases, and by removing 
all the cells but one, second swarming in hear 

ly every case for the time being, but you will 
have to be prepared for many exceptions. 
Keep them from swarming if you can, but ii 
you cin not, try to control them after they 
have swarmed. Almost apy one would con 

sent to have swarms if the new and old stock 
would produce more honey than the old one 
alone, and such is very often the ease. If we 
are not mistaken, Mr. Doolittle thinks the lat 

ter will be the rule in the majority of cases. 
Of course im that case we must se!l each year 
down to the number we desire to keep. . 


Guided by GLEANINGS I have passed through my 
first bee-keeping year with enough of success to at 
least eneovrrage me to persevere. This has been x 
fine year for honey, and had I been an expert in the 
beginning of the season,I eould have secured an 
abundance ot honey, for home consumption, any how. 
As it is, I have from a half dozen colonies in Feb. in- 
creased to 20 of Italians, mostly pure, with an average 
of 40 lbs. sealed honey in each hive. I am told by 
friend Standefer—a former correspond nt of yours 
that 5 or 10 lbs. will winter a colony here, so when | 
get the extractor I may get out asupply for the “ba- 
bies” vet. We have a good bee country at this poin’. 
and 5 miles from where I live there is a river (Pear}) 
whose swamp furnishes a pasturage which is simply 
immens3e, with not a bee-keeper to reap the advanta- 
ges thereof. You may ask “Why don’t you do 50?” 
Simply because there is no market for the honey 
short of the Western cities. If honey is offered at 
any thing like the prices you get, the price of molasses 
is quoted to you and that is made the standard of val- 
ue, say 50 or 60c per gallon. If I could get 9 or 10c per 
lb. for extracted honey at wholesale I would not fear 
to compare balance sheets with my neighbors who 
are planting cotton. I use a Simplicity hive to hold 
10 frames 9% x1436 inches, outside dimensions. I sus- 
pend the frame by means of screw eyes 1% inch long, 
which are very convenient. My hives are exactly 
square inside so that I can place the frames crose- 
wise in the second story thus doing away with the 
awkward space between upper and lower frames. 

] enclose a circular of a recently patented hive. 
What do you think of it? RK, THOMSON. 

Terry, Miss., Nov. 6th, 1876. 

HONEY, HOW TO SELL AT GOOD PRICES. 

We think you are certainly doing your lo- 

culity an injustice friend T,, and feel sure that 


if you wil show your neighbors some nice 


samples of both comb and extracted honey, 
you can not fail to build up a market at good 
prices. Your people certainly buy candies and 
confectionery ? Well, in that case they pay 
from 40c to $i,00 per lb. for sweets, and why 
not use molasses in place of these? If your 
honey is all dark, it may be difficult ; but we 
think this can not be the case, for we have had 
some very fine samples from your vicinity. 

We shall have to keep saying over and over, 
have nothing to do with a hive or man, se 
soon as you find there are rights for sale. 
Rest assured the one who advised them is 
either bad, or badly educated and deeidediy 
behind the times. 
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I presume you have heard of the destructive terna- 
io which passed through our village March 16th. 
Well, Lhad my bees in the cellar, and it so happened 
hat they were onthe very outskirts of that terrible 
storm. Shop, humber and empty hives were scattered 
iL about 3 26 houses were destroyed, and 9 lives lost. 

was in the main path of the whirlwind, was buried 
in the rubbish, yet was but slightly hurt. 

Tke building that fell about me was $8x48 feet, and 
\7 feet te the ceiling, with timbers in its construction 
:2 inches square by 2% feettong. It was the grandest 
-ight I ever saw—yes, fear:ully grand—Idon’t want to 
ce another ene. The afternoon of the above day was 
ite warm: I was anxious to put my bees out, but 
nad no time until about the last dayof March—6 hives 
w all. 

We have had a good summer for bees; I increased 
o 8, and realized 250 lbs. of honey. One new swarm 
save 308 les, of comb honey—all black bees—no extract- 
«i. The tornado made me heaps of werk this sum- 
ner. I scarcely had time to attend bees; I took the 


honey boards off, put caps on ten inches deep, with | “ s ed a 
id like a trunk, and let the bees have their own way. | honey is saved by wintering in dry frost proo! 


some filled the upper story fail. Found no brood in 
he upper story. Expected the queen would go up 
ind lay bat was agreeably disappointed. All are box 
nives, with plenty of room to get up. How do you 
rccouat for it ? 

During the summer [I tried to raise artificial 
jueens, and failed, could see brood but no eggs; tried 
artificial swarming and got along very well; tried to 
vrevent swarm absconding by giving each new natu- 
‘al swarm acard or two of comb containing brood. 
| like that plan first rate—intend trying it again next 
summer. Alllay well. A neighbor had a colony {of 
ces Weighing 5 lbs. picked up by the storm, and not 
1 speck or trace remained to be seen. 

Our main dependence for pasturage is fruit blos- 
-cms and white clover. I am cultivating what is here 

alled wild cucumber. It lasts about a month and 
‘nds about the first of September. Bees like it re- 
markably well, and seem to preter it to cacnip. 

Jtazel Green, Wis., Dec. 14,°76. JOsErlt MASON. 








FASTENING BEES IN THEIR HIVES. 

lease tell me if I shall close the entrances to my 
bee hives. I have placed 25 in the cellar but as fast as 
a bee comes out it drops, falls, or is pushed off on the 
cellar bottom and chills to death. What harm is there 
in keeping them in? Can sugar syrup be fed to bees 
iny lime Unrough the winter, in the cellar, as well or 
«ts safely as candy ? ALEX WILDER. 

Sandwich, Ills., Nov. £5tb, 1876. 


FEEDING BKES {N WINTER. 
{ need some information in regard to wintering 
bees in dry cellar. Will it do to confine them or is it 
clter to leave entrances open? If left open many 
will get out on warm days und die on the cellar bot- 
com. df wintered two stands of beesin the same cel- 
ar last winter; they did well. I had to confine them 
«r I think they would have come out and died. They 
tad no honey when I put them in the cellar, and I fed 
‘hem syrup made of A coffee sugar. They came out 
-tronger in the spring, than they were in the fall. Do 
ou think it requires more honey to winter on summer 
-tands than in a cellar ? THOMAS MILLS. 

Pana, Lils., Nov. 2ist, 1876. 

We fastened our bees in their hives with 
wire cloth one winter while in the bee house, 
and we could not discover that the result was 
niaterially different. With the Langstroth 


Lives, we simply fastened wire cloth over the 





portico and had the satisfaction if nothing 
more, of having a clean floor; but we found se 
many dead bees about the wire cloth, that we 
concluded little if any thing was saved. 
Friend Mills, if you succeeded in feeding twe 
colonies syrup all winter while confined to 
their hives, you did something that would be 
considered difficult by almost any veteran, and 
we hardly think you will succeed as well next 
time. All seem to agree that candy may be 
fed at any time, yet very few have succeeded 
in feeding syrup in winter. Perhaps if very 
thick, it might cause no injury, but it is pretty 
sure to induce dysentery. There is almost no 
end to the troubles that have been reported by 
those who have fussed with winter feeding. 
Where there are but one or two colonies, it is 
not so much matter, but witb an apiary of 
considerable size we know of few things more 
discouraging ; and the owner is quite likely to 
wish he had never seen or heard of a bee. It 
has been estimated that from 5 to 10 Ibs. of 


cellars, but those who use the chaff packing, 
claim but little more is consumed than in the 
cellar. This is a matter that we are at present 
testing. 


You say the nails for keeping frames from swinging to- 
gether have been voted a nuisance, and so they are in 
some respects; but how do you adjust and keep your 
frames at equal distances without them? Why would 
not a frame supperted by nails driven into ends of top 
bar and resting on metal rabbets be cheaper and equally 
as good as the kind you use? I have not made this sub- 
ject a hobby, but ask for information and hope you will 
give me the whys and wherefores as I am going to make 
several hundred new frames scon, and wish to adopt the 
best method for supporting them. W. KE. Forbes. 

Plainwell, Mich., Dec. 8th, 1876. 

Bless you friend F., we don’t have them at 
equal distances. If you used nails, you would 
have to use heavy clumsy pieces of wood, or 
the nails would never hold; and again, no one 
can drive nails sufticiently exact to have the 
frames hang straight down as frames always 
should do. When we take a frame out, we 
move those on each side a little away, that we 
may remove it without injury to the bees or 
combs, but if they were kept at fixed distances, 
this could not be done; besides, scarcely any 
two combs will be of the same thickness, or if 
they are at one season they will not be likely 
to be the next, consequently we vary them ac- 
cording to circumstances. It is true that the 
Q. closed end frames are at fixed distances, but 
unless they are put back in the hive every 
time just as they were built, one comb will be 
almost sure to mash into the next, bees will 
be killed, and the little fellows will have an 
immense amount of labor to go through with 
in cutting down and building up. Combs 
built on the fdn., are a great saving in this 
respect, for the base of the cells is flat and lev- 
el; but with our best natural comb, even after 
the most careful pruning, we can only get 
them level at the surface, while the base may 
wave from side to side almost the entire thick- 
ness of the comb. 


My bees are all in their winter quarters; cach 
hive in a box, packed in shavings by itself. I have 
no fear bué that they will winter safely. This is the 
fourth winter that I have wintered in this way; no 
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earrying them out to fly; no making of holes through 
the comb for winter passages, or bothering about 
the combs being too full of honey; in fact, it’s the 
least trouble of any way that you can put up bees; 
they are not apt to be tronbied with disease, for 
it keeps them @ry and warm and allows them to fly 
when it is right that they should. I claim that bees 
shouid ffy two or three times curing winter, to keep 
them from having any cisease among them. 
Dexter, Mich., Dec. 18, 1576. J. HW. MurbOcK. 


BEES, HOW MANY MAKE A SWARM. 

What is the “regulation” size of a colony of bees ? 
Possessing more bees than I have room for, and 
having a colony of hybrids which were not consid- 
ered salable, I decided to “take them up.” Accord- 
iugly I suffocated the bees with the fumes of sul- 
phur, shook the frames, and then brushed the bees 
into a pail and weighed and measured them. The 
bees constituting this single colony measured 120 
quarts and weighed 7} Ibs. G. E. CorBIn. 

St. Johns, Mich., Dec. 15, 1876. 

Friend C., we are seldom quarrelsome, but 
if we had been around when you were killing 
those bees, don’t know but there would have 
been some “onpleasantness.” A swarm of 
bees that are clear black will always sell for 
something in our vicinity, and it seems to us 
that they would have paid for all time and ex- 
pense of wintering without a possibility of a 
doubt. <A friend whois just commencing had 
a colony of hybrids, and the queen kept filling 
comb after comb with brood until so late tn 
the fall, that his wife desired him to slice their 
heads off as we do drone brood, to avoid hay- 
ing to buy sugar for such an immense family. 
We were called in to advise as to what should 
be done to induce such a queen to stop laying, 
but instead of advising to kill the brood, we 
gave them $10 for the colony ;—and next sea- 
son, if she is not allowed to fill combs to her 
hearts content, it will be funny. We do not 
know that we ever saw more than 10 quarts 
in a colony in the fall, and we only wish you 
had sent them to us instead of killing the poor 
innocents. 





IMPORTING QUEENS, 

My bees were very much weakened by the cider 
mills last fall; I had to donble many of them. 

I am wintering some of the imported queens that 
we received from D. Tremontani, Bologna, Italy. 
They were 34 days on the way. Do not take this as 
an advertisement as I am not in the importing bus- 
iness. I sent my order witb friend Ovelman and my 
brother, therefore cannot answer any inquiries more 
than state the condition they arrived in: 15 out of 
16 came alive and in good condition. Those who 
are not satisfied with Mr, Dadant’s imported queens 
should try their hand at importing and see for them- 
selves. 

I notice some parties complain of not getting the 
value of their money from advertising in GLEAN- 
ines. The orders I received for queens, from what 
little money I spent in advertising in GLEANINGS, 
exceeded my expectations. J. M. ©. TAYLOR. 

Lewistown, Fred’k Co., Md., Dec. 19, 1876. 





BEE-TREE, HOW TO GET THE BEES, 


As Iam a beginner you will please send mec the | 


back numbers. 
I have found a bee-tree; will you please inform 
me how to get the bees out without killing them? 
Corona, N. J., Dee. 13, 1876, G. ATKINS. 





Much depends on how they are located; i: 
in @ limb, climb up and saw off the outer end 
being carefirl to get beyond the cavity, hitch «a 
rope to the part containing them, rum it ove: 
2% limb above, saw them off, let them down, ani 
then treat them precisely as a box hive. I: 
they are in the body of the tree, perhaps you: 
best way will be to cut the tree and run th 
risk of having themall smashed up. Abou: 
the time of frait blossoms is perhaps safest, fo:- 
they usually wre lightest in honey at such 
time. As vou will be likely to have man 
bees outside at the time, it may be well tux 
leave the hive or log as near their old location 
as possible a few days, to catch the returning 
bees. Be sure to provide ample means. fo: 
having plenty of smoke ready as soon as i! 
may be needed. Ano enthusiastic friend—i 
novice—lately was stung most unmercifully. 
while high up amid the limbs of @ monarch 0: 
the forest. If we remember, be found mor 
hard work than poetry. 


MONEY, HOW NOT TO GET IT. 

My bees tilled 2 boxes, weight about 30ibs. I suppose: 
that was doing well as I sold it for 20c. per pound. I di: 
not put on any more but found in about 6 caps 75 lbs 
gross of surplus honey. 

The above friend forgot to give his naine. 
but he gives an excellent example of the los+ 
those sustain who neglect to give their bees 
chance. By the way, we have quite a littl 
bundle of letters that have been sent us wit! 
money, without any address or signature 
What shall we do with them? 


STIMULATIVE FEEDING, DETRIMENTAL 

Had 46 swarms May 1st, ’76; lost 2in the cellar ani 
found 2 queenless. Hv] to unite them with others. Thi- 
was our loss for last winter and spring; one year ago i 
you recollect, | lost 18 swarms by early stimulating, as | 
think. [ took #003 lbs. surplus, most of it extracted. | 
tried the section boxes and like taem but hke the ex- 
tractor betier. I use two story hives with frames abou 
the size of Quinby’s; don’t think I want any smalle 
frame. Have sold most of my honey for 1234 cts., ke: 
also included. 

Now with rezard to those dark Italians; I have som 
reared from Dadant’s queens, and some from @ queen pur 
chased of Langstroth, but I fail to see wherein the dirs 
ones are any better than the light ones unless it is i» 
“fighting qualities.” Both are far ahead of the blacks i» 
my judgement. Jas. Scorr. 

Epworth, lowa, Dee. 21st, 1876. 


My bees did well the past season. From 30 stocks | 
took 2000 1s. beautiful honey. It is now nearly all sol 
at 25 cts. perl. i thought this big work until I saw tie 
reports of friends Muth and Hill. I am not so jubilum 
now, but console myself by thinking they are older bev- 
keepers than I and perhaps had better bees and pastur:. 
I'l) go for them next time. H. C. HERSPERGER. 

Keene, Ky., Dec. 19th, 1876. 





Teok from 20 colonies the past season 1200 Ibs. hones 
mosily extracted. The yield from white clover and bus-- 
wood rather ligh6 with a good run on fall flowers. 

Warsaw, N. Y., Dec. 21st, 76. Davip HAL. 


¥ do noi know whether I have ever written you sinc: | 
rec’d my extractor. Iam well pleased with it. It pai! 
me between 400 and 500 Ibs. of honey and I think the 
payins well. M. J. Nersoy. 
Tigonier. Ind. Dee, 19th, 1878. 
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Qne year ago I begun the winter with 82 swarms, two ot 
yhieh J left on their summer stands packed with chaff in 
\Juinby hives; they wintered better than those in the 
ve house. Qne of ¢hem cast a swarm eight days in ad- 
vance of any of the rest and the other one was the third 
o swarm. J lost 14 swarms.; 6 of them starved before be- 
ng taker out in the spring, the other eight dwindled 
town and were robbed by otkers, there being no one to 
wok after them, I being sick fram the first of May until 
he first of July. Now for tke result. I increased them 

) 101 by natural swarming but reduced them in the fall 

90, 100f which ave on their summer stands in Quinby 
‘ives packed in chaff. Five of these have chaff bottom 
wards: 29 areéw the bee house and that is not al, I got 
0 Ibs. of dark comb homey. How is that for low? I 

ed not tell you that it was the poorest season Ll ever 
.w,; fruit blossoras and white clover were failures on ac- 
nunt of wet weather. Basswood which is our main <le- 

ndance for surples, did not blessom and the fall was 

id and wet. Consequently-our bees are net in the best 
dition for winter but we hope for a better season next 
ear, Wm. H. Tenanv. 

. S.—Please don’t put me in “Blasted Hopes” this 
ime, 

Eureka, Wis. 

Less than 5 lbs. of honey to the hive, and 
,oor at that, we think justly entitles you to 
‘he department mentioned ; but as you have 
siven us a good report in favor of the chaff, 
ye think we will try you once more friend T. 





| peceived the two colonies of Italians sent me; all 
ppear to be alive and in good condition. They are 
uc only bees in this country, and if they do well there 
wea great many who stand ready and very cesirous 
| trying them also. Where the bees are, it és 50 
warm they are out from 9 o’clock to 4 each day, all 
over the country. But as every class of vegetation Is 


‘ead, 1 cannot see how they can gather anything to 


M. W. MILLS, Cimarron, N. M., Dec. Mi, “76. 
{s not that pretty well for shipping bees all 
lie way to New Mexico? The crcdit belongs 
‘o friend Blakeslee we presume for he prepared 
hom. O.d breed combs were used, and those 
with but a moderate amount of honey in them. 





KC is quite encouraging Jer me, as a beginner, to hear 
ic reports frcm different states, of the successful bee- 
.cepers; it just breces me right up. Ihave 16 stands 
i Dees; I transferred 8 from old box hives last spring, 
nd have 6 Mtalianized. Now which is the cheapest 
ad best plan to Italianize the remainder? Would it 
e sale to remove the old queeus next spring and place 
ueen cells in their stead? And would the young 
ucens become fertile before black drones make their 
tppearance, 
i have about 20 lbs of wax of good quality; had I 
citer cend the wax for fGn. or can you get me a pure 
iicle? LL. PB. Kiine, Mordansville, Pa., Dec. 14, 76. 
Killing your queens in the spring and giving 
“vem queen cells might be safe, but it would 
uc & very wasteful way, for you world stop all 
'ood rearing for at least two or three weeks. 
You might get Italian drones before the com- 
i200 Ones, and by such a course get the queens 
, urely fertilized; but you would lose at least 
ne-half your crop of honey. It will be much 
vetter to wait until swarming time, and then 
‘car your queens in a nucleus or on two frames 
‘nh One side of the hive. When your quecn is 
vying, you can kill the old one and cage the 
young one 48 hours as usua]. For full partic- 
lars see Italianizing, page 187, Vol. 1V. You 





probably could rot get your 20 lbs. of wax te 
us for less than 5c per lb.; therefore we think 
you had better sell it at home if you can get 
within 5c of what we pay, and buy the fdn. of 
us. We have a large stock now, of very nice 
pure wax. 

What do you use for bending the metal corners before 

putting them on the frames ? 
: The corners are folded and finished ina very 
ingenious and expensive piece of automatic 
machinery. It is entirely out of the question, 
to think of doing accurate work by hand. 

Have you ever known the Italians to collect honey from 
the large headed 1€d clover? 

L. HEINE, Smithville, N. Y. 

Our Italians work on all the red clover we 
have in this locality, and we see no difference 
in javor of either the small or the large. 

THE OLD WAY AND THE NEW. 

A Mr. Thomas, living about 4 or 5 miles from Tolede, 
Ohio, tells me that he generally keeps from 40 to 60 col- 
onies, and sets the hives on the ground, first laying 
down a board. He does nothing in the fall to protect 
them, lets the grass grow around them, uses no stands, 
hay, chail, or quilts, and scarcely ever loses a colony. 
He never smokes his bees, but turns up his hives in 
the spring and cuts cut }; to ¥ of the comb and hon- 
ey, and sets the hive in place again, scarcely ever get- 
ting one sting. He has box hives bué is now thinking 
of getting movable frames. 

Now, sir, why is it that with his bees in the grass, 
scarcely any attention given, with natural swarming 
altogether, cutting out the comb and honey, &c., his 
bees winter well, come out finely in the spring, ane 
give fine crops of comb honey ?—and still more amaz- 
ing, he’scarcely ever gets a sting ? 

Geo. Grimm, of Jefferson, Wis., says that his bees, 
being in a better locality than his mother’s, have done 
better than hers; they have had a poor season. He 
has over 150 colonies; he keeps them in dry warm 
cellars, gives plenty ot ventilation, and keeps a barre} 
o! water in the center which is changed every twe 
weeks. He piles his bees 5 to 6 high, has the whole 
entrance open, and slides the honey board forward 
giving % inch opening behind, causing a draft through 
the whole bive; jinds it especially necessary to give 
drait thus; he has always succeeded. He approves of 
making a hole through the comb tor winter passage 
but does not practice it himself. His uncle Christo- 
ee ane but bas no better success in wintering than 

meselt. 

See how differently these two men proceed, and both 
of them very successiul. A. FAHNESTOCK. 

Toledo, Ohio, Dee. 18, 1876. 

Mr. Thomas is by no means the only one 
who succeeds in wintering his bees and get- 
ting small crops of honey in an unsalable 
state. But were you to inquire into the mat- 
ter we think you would find the percentage of 
loss greater than stated. Also, that the aver- 
age yield per colony, is very insignificant com- 
pared with your own, and those who read, and 
practice what they read. There is occasionally 
a bee-keeper near us who has in the same way 
escaped almost entirely the malady of the past 
few years, but much the greater part of the 
box hive bee-Keepers, have gone down to very 
few stocks, or oftener, none at all. Adam 
Grimm made a fortune from his bees, while 
Mr. Thomas has probably made little more 
honey from his than to supply his family, even 
if he has escaped loss in wintering. At the 
same time we should not lose sight of the fact 
that bees many times do better in old rickety 
hives out in the grass, than do those so care- 
fully fussed with, so far as wintering is con- 
cerned. We should keep a keen lookout for 
facts, but avoid going to unwarrantable ¢x- 
tremes either way. 
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I experimented with 10 los of fan. ; except for start- 
ers I shail ior the future wait and aee those of more 
knowledge ana skill profit by them. Mr. Hoge, alias 
Long, tol me a few days since he should be in the 
market with a vegetable wax foundation at 350 or %c. 
per pound? that would surpass anything yet made. 

Have you noticed that the fdn. with the arch of the 
cell at the top, does not bulge as it does when a flat 
side of the cell is uppermost. 

Can you not get Capt. Hetherington to tell us how 
he gets his combs built so true in his glass boxes ? 


Above all other boxes I have, and I have a Jot, too, 
so far, I prefer the G. T. Wheeler. Shall use Isham’s 
largely this senson. Extracted honey will take the 
lead; it is not known, is the reason why there is not a 
greater demand for it. Why not put up in tir pack- 
ages of one and two pounds? Glass is so high; ‘he 
price tells, and everybody tells the price. 

c. J. QUINByY, White Piains, N. Y., Dec. 9, °76. 


If you use the fdn. for starters, you will 
probably use it for all purposes, for scarcely 
anyone disputes its value for getting all work- 
er comb. 

FDN., AND BULGING ; DOES THE POSITION OF 
THE CELLS AFFECT IT ? 


We never before thought of the idea of the 
position of the cells making a difference, but 
since you mention it, we find that in all our 
experiments the cells have been in the position 
you recommend. In fact, we cannot make full 
sheets for the L. frame to go in otherwise. If 
Mr. Long can succeed with Ceresin, or some 
composition of it, we shall rejoice with him; 
but in our correspondence with the dealers in 
Ceresin, they have mentioned making it hard- 
er, to prevent bulging. Now this will not an- 
swer, for if harder than wax the bees will not 
be able to work it rapidiy, and we shall lose 
more time than we gain by the whole fdn. 


WAX, PURE ; NO SUBSTITUTE. 
We think it will be very difficult to find a 


substance that will soften by heat, and yet re- | 


tain its tenacity, as does the real wax made by 
the bees. The fdn. we make, and that we have 
found so successful, is made of pure wax, and 
our patrons may rest assured that no sort of 
experimenting shall be made on any that is 
sent out tothem. We presume Capt. H. used 
the tin separators, for the sections that were 
to be glassed. 


EXTRACTED HONEY IN TIN CANS. 


Extracted honey is already offered for sale 
in 1 1b. tins; but the trouble is that the buyer 
cannot see the honey, and the tin cans are as 
expensive as cheap giass.: The tin has the ad- 
vantage of never becoming leaky. 


Send “Gleanings” another year; my better hali 
thinks we cannot do without it, and of course your 
humble servant entertains the same op nion; the only 
claim we file against it is, that it does not come often 
enough. It onght to be a weekly ;—but human nature 
is never satisfied, hence we must be content. Now I 
will tell you some of the things that I have been guil- 
ty of this season. In the first place, I worked about 
10 hives for honey alone, and took out about 806 lbs., 
all extracted, which nearly all sold for 20c. per pound. 
I worked a good many bees on shares, raised quite 
a number of queens, and bonght three warranted 





queens trom J. Oatman & Co., and two from H. Alley. 
| all of which give satisfaction. September found m: 
with 24 cofonies, I sold 20 of them; taking all togeth - 
' ey Ehave eleared about $300, Rev. W. H. Ksrr. 
Waynetown, Ind., Dec. 1, 1876. 


The best thing I have found for stings when the, 
ure liabie te swell, (and that is very seldom with me), 
is to take @ very sharp-poiated pocket knife and lanc.- 
the skin in the exact place where the sting entere:. 
fully as deep or even deeper; this will allow the pois. 
on to run out instead of going in, so that the swellin:z 
will not smount to mueh. 

Propolis taken from the hive while warm, or mail: 
soft by the fire, is a splendid thimg to heal up sore 
of any kind. I¢ will save you from bwying prepa- 
tions of the Druggist or Doctor, such as salve, stieking 
plaster, and the like. 

I have been working a little for yor\as well is 
myself; I have got three of my friends to subseril: 
for GLEANINGS; two of which have bees, and on: 
wishes to read it for pastime. M. WYRICK. 

Caseade, Dubuque, Co., Iowa. 

PROPOLIS V8. STICKING PLASTER. 

But we fear we had rather take the pain or 
, the sting, friend W., than to have our hands 
‘thus gouged up; perhaps that propolis salv: 
| might make it all right, for we can abundantly 
| certify in regard to its “stickative” proper 

ties—although we know nothing of its medica! 

| virtues. 
| That isa rare compliment you pay us—tha! 
| GLEANINGS is read for “pastime” by one who 
= not a bee-keeper. 
' 
| 








| have a house apiary too, the walls are only one incl 
thick, of pme lumber jointed and grooved. My lou: 
Standard hives are ranged on each side, with 5 inches © 
chaff beneath them. They are back from = ti» 
j Walls 5 inches, with a 5 inch board placed so as to con: 
within two inches of the alighting boards of the hives. 
Smal) pieces of boards 5 inches wide standing on end. 
support this board and separate the entrances. Then 2 
| inch holes are bored through the wall for an entrance t» 
| each hive level with the alighting boards. I have packc:! 
| chaff on all sides, ends, and on the top a foot thick. Now 
| what do you think of the plan? It is the same princip)> 
| as chaff packing in boxes, and I think much handier an’ 
| better, and not soexpensive. Twenty inches space ar: 
| allowed for each hive, and my house will hold 36 hives 
with two tiers one above the other, on each side facine 
, cast and west. If this isa success I shall build a larger 
house next year on the same principle. I don’t see why 
| it should be frost proof, with the hives packed in chail, 
especially when bees will winter out doors splendidly, 
packed with chaff in boxes. A frost proof house is quite 
‘expensive, but a house like this will not cost as much «+ 
| to make boxes for all the hives, or even tho “hives for ou: 
door wintering” that you have described in GLEANINGS. 
ANSON MINoR, Low Banks, Ont. Can. Dee. 6th, 1876. 


Very likely you are right, friend M., but it 
is a matter on which we need experiment. We 
have for some time thought the hives migh' 
be arranged as in a house apiary, entirely with- 
‘out any house—or at least with a very oper 
one, securing all the advantages of having the 
apiary in small compass, and facilitating the 
| chaff packing. Unless a free current of air 

‘an be secured, especially in the spring, we are 
incliued to think the bees worse off in the 
house than out doors. 
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Cur Homes. 


“EXCEPT YE BECOME AS LITTLE CHILDREN—” 

\, MOTHER one morning gave her two little ones 
i-\. books and toys to amuse them while ske went 

— upstairs t. attend to something. A half hour 
passed quietly away, and then one of the little ones 
went to the foot of the stairs, and ina timid voice 
called out, “Mama, are you there 7” 

“Yes, darling.” 

“All right,” said the little one, and went on with 
her play. By and by the question was repeated, “Ma- 
ana are you there?” 

“Yes, darling.” 

“All right,” said the child again, ami once more 
went on with ker play. And this is justthe way we 
should feel towards Jesus. He has gone upstairs, to 
the right hand of God, to attend to some things for us. 
ile has leit us; <iown in this lower rocm of this world 
ao be occupied here for a while. But to keep us from 
being worried by fear.or care, He speaks to us trem 
dlis word, as that mother spoke to her little ones. He 
says to us, “Fear not; Iam with thee. I will never 
leave thee, nor fersake thee.” ‘Jehova-Jireh, the 
Lord will provide.” 

And so we see how certain it is that God does pro- 
vide reliefin tiouble for those who love and serve 
him.—Sundag School World.—Sept.. 1876. 

Are there those among our readers who 
would consider such a faith child-like? and 
bordering on superstition to suppose that 
some unseen power for good were hovering 
over us, and ready to strengthen us in all 
good impulses and resolutions? Perhaps I 
can so explain it as not to seem so very vis- 
ionary afterall. Buta few months ago, I was 
struggling in vain, to free myself from habits 
that I could but admit in my better moments 
were fast making me worse instead of better; 
were making me selfish, overbearing, sullen, 
impatient, and unhappy; and were slowly bat 
surely, chasing away all vestige of the pleas- 
ant sunshiny smile that seemed so peculiarly 
to belong to me in my childhood, and that had 
anany times enabled me to cheer up others, 
when amid trials and troubles. Perhaps a lit- 
tle prosperity bad something to do with this, 
and it may be that I was getting too great an 
idea of my own importance ; an idea that I 
could not be expected to waste my valuable 
time in fussing with everybody’s wants and 
Wishes, all for nothing. What do you think 
of such an incividual, dear friends, when you 
come across them? Well, [ used to think just 
so of myself, when in my better moods, I got a 
fair view of the “chap” that usually, selfish- 
ness prevented my seeing at all. 

“Look here old fellow! Do you see what 
a fool you are making of yourself? Why can 
you not be decent?” And in sober moments 
when no temptation was near, I made huge 
resolves that | would be a perfect model of all 
that was good and lovable, but perhaps before 
one hour had passed I would find that all 





. these resolutions had been swept away like 


cobwebs across the path, by some sudden 
temptation, and in despair I drifted on until 
some view of better things again awakened 
auew the desire to be better myself, and to 
help make the world better. 


Now our friends in our prayer meetings! 





would explain the matter very readily by say- 
ing that I failed, because I relied on my own 
strength alone; but to others, this kind of 
reasoning does not seem very logical; to the 
latter, I would speak, for I feel that every thing 
about the Christian religion, has a clear and 
lucid explanation. My attempts were without 
any very clear idea of the change that would 
have to be made to bring aman of middle 
age back to the innocency of childhood: I fear 
that I had but a small idea of the amount 
of sacrifice needed, and of the reg- 
ular breaking up one has to go through with 
to “become a new being.” An intemperate 
man may break away from his cup all at once, 
and he may remain firm all the rest of his life, 
but I never heard of a human being who sud- 
denly broke away from ai] his bad habits and 
became a different man, unless it was by ta- 
king that beaten track, the Bible as his 
guide. 

Did you ever feel that your door yard need- 
ed slicking up, and that you really must “get 
at it,” but after you started, you found each 
individual thing was not so very bad after all, 
and perhaps after fussing with it a little, you 
finally left it in almost the same condition as 
before? As days pass along, you lament that 
it is such a disagreeable and untidy place, but 
you have tried several times to better it, and 
it did no good. A kind friend comes along, 
and shows you a picture of a yard with ea 
beautiful grassy lawn, nice trees and every 
thing in such perfect order, that you exclaim, 
“Oh that I could have such an one! what 
would I give.” Suppose he tells you that you 
can have just that exactly, and without cost- 
ing you any money at all, if you will just work. 
What is to hinder? Suppose he tells you that 
he hus plenty of time, and would really like to 
help you doit. Under his direction and kind 
advice, you take off your coat and go to work, 
and are told that all old things must be cleared 
away, even to the very grass under your feet. 
As the old crooked and ungainly trees are 
rooted out, and as one thing after another that 
you felt you could not spare are cleared away, 
you may feel now and then that it is a sore 
trial, but after you have fully decided on it, 
and as the new begins to come out in its puri- 
ty and beauty, you can then indeed begin to 
feel “My yoke it is easy, and my burden 
it is light.” 

Now is all this peace and beauty going to 
remain thus without further effort on the part 
of the owner? By no means, for just as surely 
as you sit down with folded hands, just so 
surely will it all run to waste, and the old or- 
det of things will come back. Is it not better 
that it isso? We are only contented when 
we are busy, and happiest when we have some- 
thing to accomplish. Unless we are pushing 
ahead in some direction, we are very sure to 
be slipping back. Our yard—or garden per- 
haps we might call it—is all in nice and beau- 
tiful order ; old offensive things are all cleared 
away—all forgiven—end we are left in charge, 
and expected to keep all] neat and tidy. Alas, 
we are but human, and with all this fresh new 
start, perhaps we would never amount to any 
thing at all, were not this same kind friend 
still near, and ready to advise or direct the 
work, for each day. Furthermore, He never 
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tires, never becomes discouraged at our repeat- 
ed failures, if we only keep striving, and in 
His loving kindness, He not only freely for- 
gives the past over and over again, but “sev- 
enty times seven” if need be. 


When one arrives at a point where he begins | 


to think the world—including himself—is hoi- 
low, deceitful and unsatisfactory, when he be- 
gins to feel a longing for something better and 
purer, does he not begin to wonder for what 
purpose he was craated, and to turn instinct- 
ively to the Being who made him for light and 
help? Ido not pretend to understand the dif- 
ferent phases of the human mind, nor can [ 
account for the way in which we seem drawn 
toward every thing that is mild and gentle, 
when we begin to long for a purer life and pu- 
rer motives. I only know that for months 
life loomed ap before me asa failure. There 
was no mistaking; I was surely sinking back, 
instead of going forward, and struggle as I 
might, l only found myself still more helpless. 
Worst of all, I was losing my energy, and 
growing listless; I cared less and less every 
day, about paining or wounding others, and I 
knew in my inmost soul that when I was real- 
ly under way in the downward path, my course 
would be quickly run. Weak and trembling, 
discouraged and doubting, l alone by myself 
offered up one simple earnest honest prayer to 


the Being who made me, who cared for me (if 


such there was), for help and guidance. Like 
the voice of conscience when we are doing 
what we know is wrong, only ten times louder 
and stronger, the answer came at once clear 
and distinct. 

“Obey, consent to be led as a little child and 
your work shall be shown you, day by day.” 

“But Tam weak, Ishall fail miserably as I 


have heretofore,’ and as the duties that I 
might be called upon to perform, and the 


things that I might have to give up crossed 
my mental vision, I could only utter aloud, “I 
can not! Oh I can not.” 

Then came the help and encouragement that 
I would tell you of, for though no living soul 

yas near, | seemed in companionship of kind 
and loving friends. Gentle accents seemed to 
say, “You shall bave strength given you that 
you know not of, and when you feel that you 
are falling,a strong-arm shall uphold you 
Only give up all, be humble, and obey.” 

Nearly two years have passed since that 
struggle and yielding up, end never in the 
path of daty, has that promise failed_ me ; oft- 
times, like the littie one at the stairway, have 
I been compelled to call, 

“Dear Saviour, are you still near?” 

Perhaps it is memory, that replies, °f.o, [as 
with you always, even to the cnds of the 
earth.” 

At times, trials come from unexpected di- 
rections, and before Iam aware of it, hard 
feelings rise up, and I become conscious that 
something is wrong, yet hardly know where 
duty lies. 

“My Father! Lam stumbling; Ido wish t: 
do right, Lam trying toobey. Wilt thou guid 
and direct, and give me strength ?” 

Do you wonder that peace, calmness and 
clearer perception of right and wrong come 
ut such a time? 

Through almost 


Des 


all my life, has ran on 





ting sin; one right hand sin perhaps it might 
almost be called, and as surely as temptation 
came in this direction, almost so sure was I to 
fall. L might have been strong almost every 
where else, but alas for this one weakness that 
threatened to cripple me for life. Now when 
this change came that I have mentioned, [ at 
first feared this one weakuess more than al! 
others together, but strange to tell, in that 
respect at least, I have been almost another 
person, for all taste that way is gone as effect- 
ually as if it never existed. After that om 
simple prayer, an almost impenetrable wall 
seems to have been raised up in that one di 
rection. Those who have studied the workings 
of the human sou), may perhaps say it was 
the result of a powerful revulsion and sudden 
change of purpose and feeling. This I grant, 
but who but the divine author of the mind 
and soul, has the power to thus create Qn us 
new and better purposes? And will he not in 
answer to every humble call, show us that we 
have not been turned adrift helpless and alone, 
but that a loving and kind solicitucde for our 
welfare, follows us through life? 

Six years agoa young mason was laying 


'brick for this very building in which I now 








write; he was an excellent mechanic, but per 
haps the most blasphemous fellow I ever met, 
in fact in his ordinary conversation he would 
utter mingled obscenity and profanity, that 
might make one’s blood run cold. I gazed at 
him in astonishment, inquired about him, but 
was told he probably would never do any bet- 
ter. A few months after, some members of 
the Young Mens’ Christian Association in 
some unaccountable way, made an appeal that 
stirred his better nature and he was convert- 
ed. He was at once a changed man. I knew 
nothing of it until I met him in his own church, 
a pleasant, quiet, kind, carnest Christian, his 
wife with him, and instead of being with a 
class of low lived roughs, he now went to 
church every evening. Well dressed, intelli- 
gent looking, humble and_ respectful, well 
might his wife be proud of him. Can it be 
possible for a human being to become so 
changed? was my thought as I took him by 
the hand, and told him how glad I was to sec 
him among them. He told me all his old hab- 
its had becn stripped off as if they had been a 
garment. And as we became better acquaint- 
ed he told me of some of his struggles to keep 
in the right path. One I will relate. He had 


' been much addicted to the use of tobacco, 


but thinking it wrong, he had broken off this 
with other bad habits, yet the old taste 
haunted him, and would give him no peace. 
After mouths of struggling, even his wife plead 
with him to get some, and be tormented as he 
had been no more; and he finaily went back to 
its use, feeling as he told me, that he could 
hardly bear the thought of undertaking to go ¢ 
through such an ordeal again; he felt that al- 
though free in other respects, he must perhaps 
be a slave to this fault all the rest of his life. 
Time passcd, and we had a winter that gave 
masons very little work, in fact he finally was 
ooliged to cease paying his church dues, be- 
cause he had no money. All this time he was 
paying lor the weed an amount that would 
have done nicely for the weekly contribution 
hox. Conselence was at work, and he finally 
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alone in his closet, laid the matter all before | 
that Saviour, and faithfully promised that if} 
strength were given him to fight this battle, 
he would put every copper of the tobacco 
money into the contribution box, What do 
you suppose was the result? From that mo- 
ment, all taste for tobacco left him, and he 
told me months afterward, that not once had 
he felt the least desire for the stimulus that he | 
once thought he should never be able to get 

along without. Another neighbor has had 

the taste for strong drink taken entirely away 

from him in a similar way, and instances of) 
the like could be collected from almost every | 

neighborhood I presume without number. | 
But a few months ago I should have smiled at | 
all this as a delusion, but dear friends are not | 

delusions that bring such results a most glo- | 
rious thing? I? unbelief or scepticism raised | 
men up, freed them from bad habits, and made | 
them better citizens, then might we recommend 
it, but who ever heard of such a thing?) 
Ifasimple and child-like faith in the Bible | 
and all of God’s promises brings all these | 
things, who would say a word against it? 
Whatever may be your own belief dear reader, 
you certsinly will say, God speed the work 
that makes the world purer and better, wili 
you not? 

Are there any who are inclined to call these | 
small matters? Last summer a safe was rob- | 
bed of $16.000 in the city of Akron, just 20) 
miles east of us. The clerk was taken up for | 
it, but after a long lawsuit, was discharged as. 
an innocent man; his character had always 
been good, and he came from a very respecta- | 
ble family where he had had careful christain | 
training. After he was set at liberty, he went | 
west, and finally for some reason, attended | 
Moody’s and Sankey’s meetings in Chicago. A 
few days ago, he sought an interview and con- | 
fessed to Moody that he really did take the! 
$16.000 and asked what he must do to be saved. | 
The only course was pointed out to him, and | 
he has just come back to his home, confessed | | 
his crime, and given himself up. 
laws he is pronounced an innocent man, and | 
nothing could be done with him for the theft. | 
IIe returned atl the money so far as he could, 
and then at his own request was sent to pen- 
nitentiary for perjury. He is sentenced to 3 
years imprisonment, but with the feeling in 
his heart that God has forgiven him all, he is 
doubtless a happier man, than ever before, 
with all the freedom the world can give. Did 
you ever hear of a person who had been guilty 
of such crime turning suddenly to an honest 
life, even though It involved years of impris- 
onment, under any other influence? Did any 
one ever hear of scepticism or atheism making 
a man better or more honest? JT am sure that | 
every one who reads this will say without | 
hesitat tion, “Give us the religion that makes | 
men honest ; we do not care where it comes | 
from, nor who proclaims it, (we do not care 
for all the arguments and theories that ages 
evcr invented), ifit only induces mankind to 
be truthfal, aud to do as they woald be done! 
by. there is no such thing as too much of it.” 

Siate 











go00d to make people honest but when we can | 
take away the disposition to want money or | 
else, are we) 
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property that belongs to some one 
not “stepping heavenward 2?” 


| way- 
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| Pte and Queries. 


S the mustard for bees the common white? How 
much seed per acre is necessary? A’! kinds yiel:! 
honey. Should think 1 lb. would sow an acre. 

How much borage seed sows an acre? Should it be 
sown broadcast or in drills? and what is the best time 
tosow? Sow 2 to 3 lbs. per acre in May or June, either 
broadcast or in drills. How about sweet clover ? 
About th same as mustard. If you had 40 stands ot 
| black bees all in movable comb hives, how would you 
Italianize them s0 as to make most of tbem for the 
least money the coming saason? Jf you have work 
| that will pay you $2.00 per day, buy 40, dollar queens. 
Lf yru have nothing else to do, buy an imported queen, 
and rear the quzens as we have advised on another page. 
T. C. STANLEY, Jeffersonville, Wis. 


Can yon furnish me s section frames of any dimensions? 
Yes sir (ee)! I shall want next season (Providence 
permitting) from 1000 to 3000. What kind of wood are 
they made of? Pine. Ihave an orchard of five acres. 
At what season of the year should I sow 1t to alsike clov- 
er? Should I prepare the ground first or could I sow it 
on a light sod and trust to its crowding out the orchard 
grass? The limbs of the trees are so low I cannot plow. 


| The sod is so light, ordinary red clover will work its way 


through. Alszke is to be treated precisely as red clover. 
Is Horse mint a honey producing plant? Yes, it is the 
same thing as wild bergamot. Sse page6. How many 
pounds of alsike clover seed does it take to sow an acre? 
About 4. Tshould like to know the comparitive merits of 
open and closed top bars. I am using the latter. See 
back volumes, and if not satisfied try a few hives each 
W. P. Hogarry. 
Quindaro, Kansas, Dee. 6th, 1876. 


Jan you inform me of the ordinary temperature of 
the brood nest ?—especially in the spring when they 
are rearing brood rapidly ? Jt is avery nice point to 
determine accurately; about 10 as nearly as we hav. 
been able to get at it. A. L. LANKTON, 

Hartford, Conn. 


If frames are 1% wide, how many square inches of 
| surface will make one pound of honey ? If you use 
separators so that the comb is only about 1% in thick- 
ness, about 16 square inches. If without separators, so 
the comb will be about 1% thick, perhaps 12 square in. 
to the pound, C. WILKINS, Ott, Coos Co., Oregon. 


When is the best time to send for Italian Queens ? 
Summer. Are they better than our common black 
bees for honey? As surely as horses are better than 
oxen.- When is the best time to drive bees from old 
stands to new ones? Summer. Should bee stands set 
in the heat of the sun during summer months? Not 
unless they are in chaff hives or others that protect 
them. Should bees be allowed to come out during 
warm days in winter? We would let them come out 
whenever they wish. In the chaff hive they never com: 
out unless it is very warm. W. G. CRAIG. 

Ciearmont, Mo., Dec. 8, 1876. 








I would like to have some of our best bee-keepers 
try the following experiment: Seal winter stores for 
your bees yourself if necessary; fill your combs full; 
| have sheet wax very thin, and have all warm; attach 


prisons and courts of law, are very | wax to top bar and sides, then with a proper instru- 


‘if it is at the right 
then 


ment press the wax to the comb; 
temperature it can be placed down all right; 
serve the other side the same way. 

I think stores sealed in this way will be just as good for 
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wintering as if sealed by the bees themselves. Four 
combs will hold enough to winter a stock. White sugar 
should be used. With proper implements it can be done 
very fast, and with combs containing pollen also, And 
why not manufacture pollen, put it in the cells, and seal 
it ready for use in the spring, if net needed in winter? I 
am determined not to stop where we are, but move with 
the times. D. A. Jones, Beeton, Can. 

(Go on friend J.; it did occur to us Lo say the bees 
would work cheaper than anybody we could employ 
hereabouts, but perhaps we are mistaken; and we 
shall not say anything discouraging, even if we hear 
of your flying about among the clover heads witha 
tin pail. | 

I find on examination uhat No. 7, Vol. 1, is so damaged 
that it will look bad in my book. It cc ntained a descrip- 
tion of hive that I use, hence has been handled a great 
deal. I have been so successful, people think i: is on ac- 
count of my hive and every one going into the business 
wants the dimensions of it to work by, consequently 
they have worn the paper out. Wim. C. GRrer. 

Lamar, Mo., Nov. 20th, 1876. 

{ We were thinking over the many hives we have des- 
cribed in GLEANLINGS, a few days ago, and regreiting that 
we had at different times thought each new one, the 
long sousht desideratum. The one our friend refers to, is 
ihe Simplicity, made to hold American frames. HM they 
have all done good in a similar way, we shall have cause 
to rejoice, after all,) 


From Mr. 8. . Markle’s 8 "report, page 293, I think 
southern pontnet would be a good place for the busi- | 
ness. But he intorms me that the printer made a mis- 
take in the amount of sugar ted them; it should have | 
been 8 lbs. instead of 88, though he said it made no 
difference for the remainder of the report might look 
a little extravagant, but that it was Gospel truth ; and 
no one who has known him as long and well as I have 
will doubt it. 

My report is hardly worth sending in; I began the 
season with 12 stands, and increased to 35, all strong 
and very heavy with stores, and took 756 ibs. extract- 
ed honey. 

We have had a few very cold days; on the 9th the 
mercury went down to 19° below zero. aA. McMAINS, 

Chariton, Lowa, Dee. llth, Is76. 


Report tor the year; increase ni from 7 to 20, and 
took 6:0 lbs. extracted honey. 


WM. MILLS, Seville, Ohio, Dec. 27th, 1876. 








“WANTER ENTRANCE, HELLS. 


if1AS HAD NO LOSSES IN THE PAST SEVEN YEARS. 


given in Dec. No., of an auger hole for 

winter entrance in the front of the hive, and 
have received further in regard to it as follows: 
1 do not consider it necessary to cleaa the dead bees 
from the Lottom of the hive unless we have protract- 
ed cold weather. If we have a warm day occasionally 
the bees will themselves carry them up and oni. I 
used to follow Langstroth’s directions and ciear them 
out once a month, but of late I leave them until the 


Wi were quite taken up with the idea 


middle of February; the queens usually commeasce | 


laying here about that time. Ido uot lift the frames 
to clear the hives for the entrance is the whole width. 
L use a ¥ inch iron rod, flattened and made square at 
the end, to form a scraper about 4 inches long. I 
scrape the dead bees and other littcr out, close them 


up again, and leave them until the weather becomes | 
warm and the combs crowded with bees; then open — 


below. They will put out the dead bees at the hole 
when they would not doit if the ventilation were at 
the bottom, as they appear to have much better com- 
mand of the bottom of the hive when all is close but 
the hole above, and will often pat out dead bees when 
they don’t fly. As arule I think the bees would carry 
out all their dead, but think it better after the hard 
frost of wintcr is past to clean them out and save 
them the trouble. 

1 would not advise anyone to stop up the bottom of 
the hive in cold weather, for in that case the bees 
know nothing of the entrance being changed and 
might worry themselves to death in trying to get out 
without finding the new entrance. It should be done 
in warm weather, that the bees may get used to the 
change before winter. I know aman who tried it in 
cold weather; he stopped up the front of the hive 
and bored a hole through the side. Of course the 
bees never found it, and his conclusion wa that they 
| smotbered, J. 8. HILL. 

Mt. Healthy, Hamilton Co., O., Dec, 15, 1876. 

We have tried the plan of getting the bees 
out with a scraper, but decidedly object to an- 
noying them as much as the operation has al- 
Ways seemed to ours. With the Simplicity 
hives it is a very casy matter to raise the hive, 
and clean out ail filth, and if you have an at- 
tendant with a broom you can lift the hives 
while the bottoms are swept in a twinkling. 
| If these hives are prepared for winter with a 
chaff cushion on each side, and a thick one 
| above, we really believe they would carry eve- 
dead bee out at the auger hole nearly as soon 
as they died. Our neighbor Blakeslee, lets his 
bees do the whole of it themselves, saying they ° 
can do it cheaper than he can. With the 5. 
hives, it will be a very simple matter to close 
the lower entranc, by sliding the hive back on 
the bottom beard, and the hole in front, will 
be all the entrance they need until they really 
commence getting honey. 


A RARE CHANCE FOR AN EXPERT APLARIST, 


I have 70 colonies in cellar in condition to winter, I 
think. All blacks except one Italian, Would like to Ital- 
ianize them next season. Will give anyone that under- 
stands the business eon of the increase to help me 
Italianize and take care of them next season. 1 wil pay 
half the expense. My hives are mostly Langstroth. 
make my own hives. am a cabinet maker, but live on ; 
farm near timber, plenty of basswood, white clover, &c. 
I am selling honey at 35c. J round ; extracted and box 
all same price. {. TiNKLEPAUGH, 

ld jig Fillmore Co., Minn. 


CHEAP HIVES. ; 


Material for standard Langstroth Hives, Portico, 10 
frames, beveled edge, bottom board and caps. 











in lots of 5 eac ‘h . - $1 00 
“ ) - - - - - 90 
e Las 20 “ é ‘< e is 4 85 
” “30 orover - - - - - ‘E 
Sample Hive - - - - 

‘T'wo story hive and 21 frames tarnlenes low. Material 
for honey boxes cheap. Addre 
1 OATM AN & CO, Dantes, Kane Co., Il. 
Write for eng 1-5 





CASH FOR BEES-WAX, 

We are paying 20 cents per pound for yellow bees- 
wax, in lots of from 50 to 5,000 or more pounds, deliv- 
ered at Syracuse, or 3i cents, if exchanged for white 
wax. If you have any wax on hand, and ean deliver 
it ut the above price, please do so, and we will send 
; you our check on receipt of the same. 

ECKERMAN & WILL. 
Wax-bleachers, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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